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WILLIAM G. NISSEN of Nissen’s, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., says: 

“Our post-war planning has been 
quite extensive; in fact, nearly all 
of my time at the present is spent 
in getting our house in order and 
planning the next five years’ busi- 
ness. I am not concerned so much 
with what happens in our store to- 
day or tomorrow, but what will 
happen a year from today or five 
years from today. I am concerned 

‘with basic policies that will build 
‘for the next five years. What we 
do today will be vitally reflected 
into the future, although it may not 
make much difference today or in 
the next few months. Our city, lo- 
cated in the middle-west, with a 


huge wartime payroll and a large 
wartime population, which will 
probably have to go elsewhere 
when the war plants close, has a 
much more serious problem than 
tities located in the industrial area, 


where reemployment in manufac- . 


ture for civilian use may be had. 

_ “To offset this reduction in pay- 
toll and possible loss in population, 
“we have made extensive plans to get 

“the out-of-town business from:-the 

smaller communities, from people 
now unable to come to the city, due 
to the rubber and gasoline shortage. 
It is not our desire to rob the small- 
er communities of the business that 
is rightfully theirs, but as we carry 
& very large range of sizes and 
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selection and maintain a corps of 
expert salesmen to fit difficult feet, 
we believe that we are entitled to 
much of the shoe business that is 
handled in smaller stocks, not 
equipped to take care of this type 
of business. Due to the fact that 


we have maintained a spirit of fair- 


ness with the smaller merchants, a 
good deal of our out-of-town busi- 
ness is directed, by them, to our 
store. This is only one of the plans 
we have to maintain our volume in 
post-war conditions, but it is an 
important one and one which can 
be exploited to the limit in our 
community. 

“Institutional advertising is be- 
ing used extensively by our store. 
Recently we ran an entire page in 
the Sunday paper on Customer 
Courtesy, condemning many of the 
practices now indulged in by many 
salespeople. This ad was signed by 
every employee in our store. Need- 
less to say, it created a greater in- 
terest than any advertisement that 
we ever ran in the history of our 
store. We realize that the store 
that serves best today, that does 
not use pressing wartime emer- 
gencies as an excuse to give poor 
service, is the store that will be re- 
membered and will profit in post- 
war conditions.” 


H. I. KLEINHAUS, general man- 
ager of the Controllers’ Congress, 
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N.R.D.G.A., reports that of 299 De- 
partment and Apparel Specialty 
Stores, the net profit from opera- 
tions in the typical store was 10.2 
per cent of sales in 1943, as com- 
pared with 7.5 per cent in 1942, 5.1 
per cent in 1941, 2.3 per cent in 
1940 and 1.6 per cent in 1939. The 
factor of greatest weight in bringing 
about this 1943 result was the re- 


duction in customer service. 
* . — 


B. EARL PUCKETT, president of 
the Allied Stores Corporation, told 
the Sales Executives Club of New 
York: 

“We must produce and distribute 
tremendous quantities of merchan- 
dise in the post-war period in order 
to carry our tax burden. Conse- 


SEE 
Go. 


quently, this need will require new 
and improved materials to create 
needs, wants and demands, im- 
proved design to make the old ob- 
solete and new and better styling so 
dynamic in character that the old 
will be scrapped long before its util- 
ity is ended. 

“But manufactured products are 
useless and the whole effort futile 
unless these products flow into the 
hands of consumers at an equally 
high rate. This means that the 
tempo of distribution must be 
stepped up to keep pace with the 
increased tempo of production.” 


ROBERT S. BUCKBINDER of the 
Frederick Clinton Agency shoots a 


GOTTA STEP UP 
DISTRIBUTION 
“Yoo, BROTHER! 
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paragraph with terrific punch: 
“Selling the trade is the Number 1 
job in the shoe industry—more so 
than in any other industry we con- 
tact. If you put shoes on the shelves, 
in the shape of good merchandise— 
rightly priced—you can pretty 
nearly depend upon the merchant 
to move it for you.” 


- * aa * 


ROWLAND HILL, JR., of Row- 
land Hill Footwear in London, On- 
tario (Canada), writes: 

“It would appear that you in the 
States are having similar trouble to 


ours in a short supply of children’s 
feotwear. It so happens that our 
stores do about the largest retail 
children’s shoe business in Canada, 
exclusive of the chains, and we are 
quite frank in saying that the situa- 
tion here is terrific, We can secure 
plenty men’s and plenty women’s 
shoes, although we are always low 
on certain vital lines. 

“All stocks are way below a year 
ago and the prospects are that we, 
too, are facing the most serious 
shortage of children’s footwear in 
our own shoe history, which covers 
the past forty-four years. 

“We agree with you heartily that 
folks want better shoes and are 
willing to pay higher prices to get 
good shoes. We also agree with 
you that the way to get more chil- 
dren’s shoes manufactured is to ad- 
just the industry to give greater 
profits to the manufacturer as well 
as raise the wages paid to operators 
making children’s shoes in order 
that there be a profit incentive. We 
have done our very best to advocate 
this change in Canada as we, too, 
are convinced that in no other way 
is there any hope of improved sup- 
ply in the near future. 

“We sincerely hope that our 
Canadians as well as our friends on 
your side of the line will be influ- 
enced sufficiently to take some ac- 
tion along the lines you suggested 
in your editorial ‘We Will Soon 
Find Out.’” 
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HE WHO HESITATES ... 





—Every thinking shoeman today has 
a fairly clear televistic mind pic- 
ture of post-war competition and 
what that competition is going 
to mean or do to him. 

—Which reminds me of the deer 
hunters in camp out in the 
Rockies. One of them took his 
gun and remarked that he would 
go out and bring in a bear. In a 
few minutes he came tearing out 
of the woods with a bear hot 
after his heels. His friends in 
camp began yelling at him: "Run, 
Jim, Run!" Jim ran and ran but 
had breath enough to yell back: 
"Do you damn fools think I'm 
a-throwin’ this race?" 

—Although it's quite probable we'll 

coming into a "spending 
spree" era when V-Day comes, 
it's a safe bet the fellow across 
the street will be running so close 
to your heels that you'll have to 
“run like hell” to escape throwin’ 
the race. 


President 





A. W. SHIVERTS of Rocsil’s Shoe 
Co., Oakland, Cal., says: 


“IT am definitely for three buying 
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seasons. This would help’ keep’ 
stocks fresher and more interestig 
at a time when buying will not § 
quite as simple as it is now. It would 
he grand, also, if salesmen on th 
trips prior to convention disp) 
had the styles which were to be 
shown at the shows, instead of the 
present method of mysteriously 
holding back, as seems to be 
case with many. 

“We are one of the firms ¢ 
feels it more important to 
our floor and spend most of ¢ 
time on it, and as little time as p 
sible in the glorious job of buyi 

“Mr. Hahn’s articles were very 
teresting, timely and his points 
clearly made, so that any retai 
should understand the impo 
of the points he makes regardin 
buying.” 


+ . * 


MAURICE KIMMEL of Los 
geles says: 

“If one wanted to get a roster 
the country’s leading shoe buyers 
possibly the quickest way would hi 
to station himself in the office 
our or any one of the many 
Angeles shoe manufacturing plants 
Unquestionably buyers are becom 
ing .increasingly conscious of Calp 
fornia made footwear, with all i 
sisting on a distinctive or identi 
ing California-made label or star 
The smart, comfort giving appeal 
of California casuals has such # 
wide consumer appeal that bothy) 
men and women willingly give 1 

ration coupons for these shoes.” 





"Since I've used up my last ration stamp. I'm taking ne chances.” 
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“TILL WE MEET AGAIN" 


A family reunion, unique for the European 
Theater of Operations, was held at an 
American Red Cross Club in England recently 
when Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence H. Cox of 
Holliston, Mass., president and treasurer of 
Berkshire Footwear Corpeoretion, right, met 
his son, Captain Ernest W. Cox, left, and his 
daughter, Second Lieutenant Christine E. Cox 
of the Army Nurse Corps, center. Full story 
on page 75. 





































FicuREs on the number of pumps 
ordered by leading retailers for Fall 
deliveries are not available but, if 
they were, we venture to say they 
would be big ones. A good propor- 
tion of tailored and spectator types 
are included in these orders. For the 
girl or woman with classic taste in 
clothes these continue to be very pop- 
ular. They will also continue to be 
the choice of style-conscious women 
who want the proper shoe for the 
occasion and who will reserve their 
opened-up shoes for dress wear. The 
ultra-smart but conservative customer 
will want closed backs even for her 
dressier daytime shoes. Open toes, 


distinction to closed back 


d’Orsay pump, open-toed, 
from Newton Elkin. 


Dressy suede sling pump 
with asymmetric orna- 
ment from Palter-Deliso. 


Early Fall Business in Women's Style Shoes Is 
Stressing Pumps, with Dressy Pumps Fitting 
into a Growing Trend for Very Feminine 
Clothes. Leaders in this Type Are the d'Orsay 
and the Open Toe Sling Pump, the Latter 
Slated for Unusual Fall Business Everywhere. 







and toe from Gold Cross. 


Reflecting the new trend 
to flat decorations, sling 


@Orsay pump 
Sbicca. 


by 
ELEANOR RUTLEDGE 


Another dressy d’Orsay, 
closed back, open toe, 
in smooth 
Avonettes model. 


leather, an 


High style appeal in this 
baby last. 


sling pump from Setrey. 


closed toe, 


- 
? 


By 


yes, but not open backs; not if she 
runs true to type. Of course she may 
be swinging away from her old loves. 
too. We do not venture to say what 
this strong trend for very open. very 
feminine, very dressy sling pumps 
may be doing to even your conserva- 
tive customer. Just as you may ex- 
pect to see her appear in very feminine 
“real” hats and very feminine pep- 
jums and tunics and rich furs, look 
for the very feminine pump. 

The big news in pumps for Fall is, 
without any question, the tremendous 
demand for open toe, sling pumps. 
“They are so flattering.” “They make 
the foot look so much shorter. A size 


from 


Wide asymmetric toe 
opening and low heel, 


style features 
of sling pump 
from Debutante. 
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9 looks like a size 6.” “They're so 


young looking.” “An open back suede 
shoe is the dressiest shoe you can 
get. That ic what women are looking 
for.” “They give women the feminine 





Perennial young favorite. 
the bump toe fringe spec- 
tator from Beker and 


High-riding pump, me- 

dium heel, flattering wall 

last and ornament, from 
Selby Tru-Poise. 


broad tread, designed for 
comfort and style from 
M. Wolf's Sons. 
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shoe at its peak.” “They are in the 
trend.” “They provide variety in a 
season where new patterns and colors 
are lacking.” 

These and similar remarks show 
how retailers are accounting for what 
they expect to be the “peak” season 
for sling pumps. Although these shoes 
with closed toes are being made and 
are expected to sell, popular demand 
will be for the open toe version. Here 
again the idea of something flattering 
is the reason. Like the open back 
they make the foot look shorter and 
they are young looking, two major 
reasons for their acceptance, accord- 
ing to the experts. 

The arguments against such opened- 
up shoes for cold and wet weather do 
not carry weight, apparently, against 
the strong style appeal. The question 
of fitting open back shoes does not 
seem to trouble retailers either. It 
goes without saying that manufac- 


' turers have greatly improved upon the 


first open back shoes introduced some 
years ago. Since that disastrous 
Spring, they have learned the right 
pitch for the strap and the degree of 
openness necessary to give the best fit. 
Other ways of ensuring better fit in- 
clude cupping the heel seat and wid- 
ening it, strengthening the sides with 
counters and, from the retail angle, 
stocking a complete range of widths. 
At first, some of the best retailers 
thought that they could fit all their 
customers with AA’s, B’s and C’s. As 
a consequence, the woman with an A 
width foot had to accept a wider, 
shorter shoe and was not correctly 
fitted in open back shoes. These mer- 
chants have learned their lesson. With 
sufficient widths, as well as lengths, 
and a variety of attractive patterns 
they are preparing for one of the big- 
gest pump seasons in opened-up. as 
well as closed, types. 


Interesting interpretation of the trend to luxurious and feminine 
clothes, this Eisenberg Original costume with velvet trimming and 


attractive hat ...a “real” hat . 


. « from Peg Fischer. 











NORDSTROM’S Shoe Stores are to Seattle what Mar- 
shall Field is to Chicago—stores that everyone knows and 
respects. Nordstrom’s have for years served the public of 
the great Pacific Northwest. However, it was not until 1930 
that they really started to enlarge the scope of their busi- 
ness. This was not done through sensational promotions or 
by adding lines foreign to the retail shoe business, but 
through the simple method of having plenty of the right 
kinds of shoes, and serving the public in the right sort of 
way. Few shoe merchants in the country do the volume 
business that is enjoyed by Nordstrom’s. 

The firm’s success is not accidental. nor can it be attrib- 


Left: Dr. Sullins points to the “Ferguson 
Barr” recommended by Mr. Dickinson. 
Miss Hill is recording changes to be 
made as corrections progress. Fach 
change is recorded on the customer's 
individual record card. 


Below: While Margaret Simpson is an 
expert fitter of children’s shoes, occn- 
sionally she requests counsel. Mr. Dick. 
inson backs up Miss Simpson’s judgment 
for the best shoe for this young soldier 
whose feet are very thin, but healthy. 
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Left: Vast window 

y space is 

by this view 

the store front. 

s always 

e the fact 

that Nordstrom's 

has a shoe coun- 
selling service. 


Right: Part of 
Nordstrom’s staff. 
Left to right: Wil. 
liam J. Martin, ad- 
pertising; Everett 
W. Nordstrom; 
Mrs. Jessie Allen, 
hostess; Elmer J. 
Nordstrom; Tom 
Thompson, —__ win- 
dows; Rex Dick- 
inson. Lloyd Noard- 
sirom, now in the 
Navy. not shown. 


MHOE COUNSELLING SERVICE... 


NORDSTROM'S SALESMANSHIP POLICY 


Ar Nordstrom's, it was agreed that store-wide talks with the sales 
staff on salesmanship at this time would not be advisable for the 
turnover on salesman is rapid. It was decided that better results 
would be obtained by talking with the fitters separately, as we 
went along, day by day. Old selling points formerly stressed were 
discarded; the emphasis was put on actual demonstrations of 
better fitting and selling. Many fitters ask questions about lasts 
and fitting problems which they would not mention in a group 
meeting. 


Most shoe fitters who take an interest in their work know how 
to fit feet properly. The reason they do not show more interest 
in handling problem feet is the lack of compensation. Much more 
interest hos been shown in problem feet since Counselling Service 
has been added. Any salesman is interested in the customer, 
if he gets the commission, and in this store he gets it, even though 
he has turned the customer over. 


Our shoe fitters are being educated to the fact that the prob- 
lem foot can be fitted as quickly as the normal foot. The secret 
is in the fitter's knowledge of the fitting qualities of the lasts 
carried ond his ability to dominate the actual fitting. 


Backing up the shoe fitters is an excellent stock of sizes and 
widths in all types of shoes. These days we do not have all the 
shoes wanted in all brands, but we do have the merchandise to 
supply the demands as well as can be expected. 


An innovation that facilitates selling is to have all patrons met 
by a charming hostess. It is her duty to greet all the women 
customers, find out what type of shoe is required, seat them as 
Rear the stock as possible and give’ them a number on our cus- 
tomer-to-be-served card. 


When the customer's number is called, our hostess accompanies 
the salesman to the customer and introduces him. This procedure 
is backed up by the rule that every person in the store must be 
pleasant and courteous to the store's patrons and to one another. 
Reported discourtesy is unknown here. 


by REX DICKINSON, 


Shoe Counsellor at Nordstrom's, 
Seattle, Washington. 


uted to the boom Seattle has experienced through the estab- 
lishment of additional war industries here. Their continued 
success is due primarily to the SERVICE they have ren- 
dered their friends who trade with them, for Nordstrom’s 
are personalized service stores with the management taking 
an active part in meeting their patrons. 

The Nordstroms have carefully laid out plans for best 
serving the public; they see to it personally that these 
plans are carried out. The management always strives to 
improve service, even in these days of easy shoe selling. 
And that is where I came into the picture some two years 
ago. 

The job of shoe counsellor which was created by the 
management is unique in retail shoe history. It is impor- 
tant that anyone acting in the capacity of shoe counsellor 
should have a broad knowledge of the lasts featured by 


This window is used exclusively for nationally adver- 
tised lines of specially featured shoes. Two-fifths of 
the window space is devoted to orthopedic types. 











the supplying manufacturers; he must know fitting stool 
problems from both sides of the stool; he must be able to 
impart his knowledge to others in a friendly way and be 
able to recognize the more common foot ailments. Foot 
problems which belong to the doctor’s office should be re- 
ferred there. 


The job of shoe counsellor does not stop with recom- 
mending and fitting shoes, or with making the necessary 
adjustments inside the shoe, or with using supplementary 
comfort-giving appliances. Talks have been given on cor- 
rect shoe fitting to many groups such as the P.T.A., church 
organizations, women’s clubs—in fact any group that might 
be interested. This has given the store excellent publicity, 
more from the point of careful fitting and the thoroughness 


COORDINATION BETWEEN ADVERTISING 
AND DISPLAY 


In promoting orthopedic-type shoes at Nordstrom's, there has 
always been close coordination between the advertising and win- 
dow and interior display. This lends double-barreled strength to 
any advertising promotion. The customer who reads the ad in the 
newspaper is further impressed by the display in the window when 
she reaches the store. She feels the importance the store gives 
this type of footwear and enters the store with confidence and 
in a buying mood. 


In every instance reference is made to Mr. Rex Dickinson. In 
the advertising a block of copy is devoted to the service. «This 
always brings in a number of people seeking Mr. Dickinson's aid, 
resulting in good sales for the store. Nordstrom's has made it a 
tule to tie in advertising and display for stronger promotional 
efforts—and the results 
gratifying to the management of the store. 


in every instance have been very 


pump. The two experts 
convinced her that a 


dressy tie would serve 


her needs better. 


Below: Nicholas Rec. 
chia is a custom shoe. 
maker at Nordstrom’s 
end is an expert on 
shoe correction work. 
He is kept busy re- 
building shoes to fit 

problem feet. 
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of serving the public, than of selling shoes. The fact is that 
there is no place to stop when it comes to attracting new 
business; the field is too large. 


Many shoe retailers feel that now is not the time to try 
to increase business; selling is too easy of its own accord. 
Shoes are hard to get, and store personnel has undergone 
a considerable change in the past year or so. Nordstrom’s 
do not reason that way. The management feels that every 
additional service rendered now will pay big dividends 
later. With many types of services rendered now on a 
“take-it-or-leave-it” basis, the public is most resentful of 
this treatment, and Nordstrom’s is doing everything pos- 
sible to give even better service. 

The response of the public to the added helpfulness ac- 
corded them has been most gratifying. Records prove that 
customers seeking shoe fitting advice become permanent 
patrons, become boosters for the store, even going out of 
their way to tell others of how well their shoe problems 
were solved. 


Nordstrom’s added this shoe counsellor service for the 
following reasons: To give practical aid to those with. shoe 
problems; to assist shoet fitters, who in many cases do not 
have the patience or the intimate knowledge required. 
These. men working on a commission basis want to wait on 
the fast trade; they do “not have time” to study the various 


[TURN TO PAGE 74, PLEASE] 
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This large, featherweight tur- 
ban from the Lilly Dache Fall 
collection of black satin is 
trimmed with a lime colored 


decor is from Harry Rosenfeld. 


Firtinc right into the trend toward more 
formality and luxury, satin is slated to be 
an important fabric for formal Fall daytime 
dresses and suits and, in all probability, 
short-skirted evening dresses with camisole 
tops or V-necks, some with long sleeves. 
Last Winter satin hats started the trend. 
This past Spring there were some very ex- 
pensive satin coats and suits in the market. 
Satin hats were shown recently at the open- 

[TURN TO PAGE 77, PLEASE] 


These two formal types of 
satin shoes suggest styles suit- 
able for co-ordination with the 
satin costumes and accessories. 


SS 


This regal turban from John 
Frederic’s Fall collection is 


made of gold hammered satin 
on a green base, matching tas- 


sel. The gloves ure of satin. 


This Fall Season Will See a Boom in 
Satin. Started Last Winter the Trend 
is Carrying Over into Fall in Satin 
Suits, Dresses and Accessories. it 
Offers Good Promotional Possibilities 
for the Satin Shoes Now Being 
Made in Limited Quantities. 








NATIN Makes 
STYLE Headlines 
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Lt. P. N. Vonckx, SC USNR, of the Inspection Division, 
Naval Clothing Depot, Brooklyn, New York, shown inspect- 
ing some of the samples of footwear. 


Naval Footwear Designed 
For GLOBAL WARFARE 


NAPOLEON said that an Army marched on its stomach, 
but what Napoleon as well as all other military leaders real- 
ize is that, unless a fighting organization is well shod its 
fighting efficiency is decreased. 

Whether the American sailor is standing watch in the 
cold Arctic seas or the warm tropical waters, whether he is 
plunging up a sandy beachhead or seeking out the enemy 
on a rough coral atoll, it is vital that he have the best foot- 
wear that can be provided. Certainly nothing has been 
spared by the United States Navy to provide its personnel 
with the best and most protective footwear. 

The development of naval footwear has been under the 
cognizance of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Cloth- 
ing Division. Rear Admiral William Brent Young, SC 
USN, Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, long 
has realized the importance of footwear for a fighting man. 
Whether fighting or engaged in routine operations afloat 
or ashore, the sailor spends almost all of his time on his 
feet. 

When this war started there were two standard types of 
footwear for naval officers and enlisted men, a black calf- 
skin oxford and a black calfskin high shoe. The former 
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REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM BRENT YOUNG, SC USN, 


Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts and 

Paymaster General of the Navy, who knows the im- 

portance of providing the best footwear for our 
fighting fleets. 


was regarded as a dress shoe, the latter as a “landing” 
shoe when worn with leggings. 

Global warfare changed this. For the first time in the 
nation’s history we were fighting a war in all climates 
Consequently many new kinds of footwear were created. 

In charge of developing new footwear for the Navy is Lt. 
Vernon C. Power, SC USNR, who was a shoe buyer for a 
large mail order house and retail store prior to being com- 
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The Navy Fights on Its Feet, and the Shoes Worn by Naval 


Personnel Are of Paramount Importance in Enabling Them 
to Do a Good Fighting Job. Here's an Explanation of What 
the Navy Requires in Shoes Built for Utmost Effectiveness 


missioned in the United States Naval Reserve and ordered 
to active duty in 1942. 

The first development was called a “Navy Field Shoe.” 
The flesh side of the leather was placed on the outside in- 
stead of the inside. The reasons for this were: (1) the 
smooth inside made for greater comfort to the foot; (2) 
the rough. flesh-out exterior made it possible to absorb 
waterproofing materials better and afford far greater pro- 
tection insofar as liquid permeability was concerned; (3) 
by such treatment the shoe leather was made resistant to 
soil and vegetable acid attack, such as occur in the jungles; 
(4) the leather would dry out soft and pliable after being 
wet. 


This shoe is also referred to as the “invasion shoe” be- 
cause it is used by our fighting men in beachhead invasion. 
Natural cowhide side leather, chrome retanned, is used. 





Above: The official Navy “invasion” 
shoe. It is tough, light, durable and 
"is especially treated to withstand the 
vegetable and jungle acids and oils. 


Right: The “big and the little” oj 
the Navy's newest footweur. At the 
left is shown a submarine sandal 
worn by the personnel of the “pig 
boats,” in warmer climates. A pair 
of the “immersion boots” also is 
shown. The officer at the right has 
bent back the sole to show the non- 
skid feature. The cleated heel is 

as are the two hairfelt inner 
soles and the duffel sock. 
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The upper leather is fully chromed vegetable retanned 
leather from green salted hides. The shoe has a plain toe, 
blucher pattern and half-bellows tongue. 

Cord tire rubber is used in the sole and heel. Uncured 
tire cord friction up to 50 per cent, and Buna S added 
compound of 35 per cent are used. The eyelets are rust 
proof. The laces are of nylon because they last longer and 
are impervious to tropical mildew. 

The Navy has been very particular about the manufac- 
ture of this all-important shoe. Specifications run 5000 
words. Navy shoe inspectors carefully inspect every part 
geing into the shoes and watch each assembling and manu- 
facturing operation at the many factories. 

The Navy next designed an “all-purpose” shoe, not 
meant, however, for invasion duty. It also is a high shoe of 
black chrome tanned leather and is worn at sea by naval 
personnel. The grain also is out; the sole and heel are of 
straight carbon composition with 40 per cent Buna S syn- 
thetic rubber. It is rapidly becoming the standard footwear 
for the Navy in all phases of operations except actual 
beachhead invasion and jungle fighting. 

Several other types of special shoes have been developed 
by the Clothing Division. The steel-toe safety shoe for wear 
in the Navy yards and around heavy construction is one of 
these. It is like the Navy field shoe except it has a steel 
box toe capable of withstanding 2000 lb. dropped from a 
1-ft. level. This is a standard test. These shoes have pre- 
vented many smashed toes in Navy yard and construction 
battalion. 

For the Navy Seabees two special types of shoes were 
designed. One is a 16-in waterproof logger boot with steel 
calk. These are used in actual logging operations where 
Seabees clear away wooded sections for the construction of 

[TURN TO PAGE 80, PLEASE] 


































RETAILERS, PREPARE NOW! 


CHART XIX—PREFERRED SHOPPING DAYS OF CUSTOMERS 


6. 
Friday is the most popu- 
lar shopping day of the 
weak, claiming 36.7 per 16.6% 


cent of the week's busi- 
ness. Thursday, with only 
4.3 per cent is the least 
popular shopping day. 


Ler us consider how cooperative advertising can help to 
level those peaks and valleys in sales that increase retail 
costs materially. In discussing buying (Chapter VIII), | 
explained how many stores might increase their business 
during their months of lower sales levels through changing 
the timing of their buying and through shifting the dates 
of their clearance sales. 


Advertising to Equalize Sales 

Many retailers state that the high concentration of sales 
during certain days of the week is due to buying habits of 
customers which they cannot change. But this concentra- 
tion of sales is also due partly to the advertising habits of 
retailers themselves. 

Let us refer again to that survey by the Scripps Howard 
Newspapers of the buying habits of retail customers. This 
tabulation of daily shopping preferences of customers is 
based on a survey made in Washington, D. C. Not being 
an industrial city, the former concentration of Saturday 
shopping was not as great as in some other cities. Never- 
theless, Saturday was by far the busiest day of the week, 
and Friday was a particularly dull day in most stores. 
Many years ago one department store started devoting Fri- 
day to remnant sales, and today this practice has been 
adopted by all department stores of the city. The chart 
shows that the advertising or remnants by all stores has 
greatly increased the shopping on Friday, so that it has 
become the most active day of the week. 

Some years later the merchants of Washington organized 
a Shopping News, one of those cooperative newspapers 
that is devoted exclusively to advertising. Since Wednes- 
day was the dullest day of the week at the time, the Shop- 
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ping News was issued on Tuesday. As a result Wednesday 
has become the third busiest day of the week. Since this 
survey was made, all stores are now open from 12.30 p. m. 
to 9 p. m. on Thursdays, and they advertise heavily for that 
day. Thursday has now become the busiest day of the 
week. 

The government departments of Washington previously 
paid their employees on the lst and 15th of each month, 
and those days were formerly bottlenecks in the stores. 
Washington merchants recently induced the various govern- 
ment departments to stagger their payrolls all during the 
month, and this has equalized retail business considerably. 


Many large factories and other industries throughout the . 


country are following this practice. Retailers should induce 
all large industrial companies in their communities to stag- 
ger their payrolls during the week. This reduces the office 
expense of these companies and also greatly assists their 
employees. It distributes the peak load in stores, that has 
been so heavily concentrated on Saturdays in many 
localities. 

The most acute concentration of retail sales, however, is 
during a few hours of the afternoon. Many retailers have 
stated that housewives cannot be induced to shop during 
the morning, but similar cooperative advertising has partly 
corrected this condition in many cities. 

For instance, Bridgeport, Conn., was suffering from a 
traffic jam in its transportation and stores, because of the 
tremendous influx of war workers. Through cooperative 
publicity, its civic and business leaders convinced non- 
working women that they would receive better service by 
shopping mornings. They also persuaded them that they 
would thereby assist war workers who could only shop later 
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V1} Publicity to Promote Post-War Prosperity 
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CHAPTER XItl 


by EDWIN HAHN 
President. Wm. Hahn & Company, Washington, D. C. 


In This Chapter Mr. Hahn Shows How Cooperative Advertis- 
_ing Can Be Used as a Sales Leveler—ironing Out Peaks and 


Valleys Which Are a Burden to the Retail Expense Account 


in the day. The hours of stores, schools and factories were 
staggered. I have been informed that this cooperative en- 
deavor has greatly relieved the peak load condition of this 
city in its transportation and stores, and that it has helped 
speed up war activities. 


Total Cost of Advertising 

In considering advertising and other costs of distribution, 
many consider only such costs of retailers. Today many 
processors of materials, manufacturers and wholesalers 
have also greatly increased their advertising and other costs 
of distributing their products. So in considering distribu- 
tive costs, we should consider the sum total of such costs 
from processor to retailer. 

For example, Factory A has assumed the retailers’ and 
wholesalers’ function in carrying his nationally advertised 
branded line in stock. Because he is further removed from 
his ultimate consumer, he must guess farther in advance 
than the retailer what size and style Mrs. Smith is going to 
want when she later buys from her retailer. Retailer B had 
a fairly accurate knowledge of the style preference and the 
size of Mrs. Smith from his past more intimate contact with 
her. So the losses of Factory A on his stock of merchan- 
dise due to missed sales, wrong sizes and obsolescence are 
often greater than those same former losses of Retailer B. 
To these losses of the manufacturer must be added similar 
losses of the retailer. 

In addition, the type of national and local advertising of 
Manufacturer A might not conform to Retailer B’s regular 
type of advertising, which we have found to be such an es- 
sential element of successful advertising. For instance, 
Manufacturer A’s advertising may appeal to the readers of 
class magazines; but Retailer B’s customers may read only 
pulp magazines. On the other hand, Manufacturer A's ad- 
vertising may be the proper type for customers who read 
only the funnies; Retailer B’s customers may be highbrows 
who peruse only editorial columns. 

So the X amount that Manufacturer A spends for his 
national and local advertising is less effective, and there- 
fore more expensive, than the Y amount that Retailer B 
formerly spent for his particular type ef advertising. In 
addition to the X amount that the manufacturer spends for 
national and local advertising, there must be added the 
amount that the retailer still spends for his local ad- 
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Thus the total cost of advertising and other distributing 
expenses of manufacturer and retailer is often increased 
through their duplication of these costs. Besides, many 
processors of raw materials have also incurred similar costs 
in popularizing their brands. Of course, the total of all 
of these costs must be included in the price that the con- 
sumer pays. 


Costs of Trade Marks 

There is no question that nationally advertised brands 
have reduced, manufacturing costs in many cases, through 
standardization of merchandise and more uniform factory 
production. They have also reduced retailers’ costs, in 
many cases, through creation of consumer demand and the 
maintenance of more adequate dealer stocks since retailers 
are able to size up from factory stocks. So, many manufac- 
turers rightfully claim that their trade marks have reduced 
the price of merchandise to consumers. However, some 
contend that the duplication of distributive costs by proc- 
essors, manufacturers and retailers to which I have re- 
ferred, has, in some cases, increased the price of merchan- 
dise to consumers. 

This difference of opinion was responsible for the heated 
discussion of OPA’s grade labeling plan. It would seem, 
however, that those manufacturers and retailers whose 
branded merchandise has actually reduced prices to their 
ultimate consumers, have nothing to fear from a fair form 
of grade labeling. Nevertheless, through the insistent de- 
mand from the growing consumer movement, many retailers 
are now labeling the ingredients of their merchandise. 
These consumer clubs are also educating their members 
to become more intelligent shoppers. Further development 
of these two tendencies should obviate the necessity of 
grade labeling through government regulation. 

While still a relatively small group, manufacturer-con- 
trolled chains have been growing much faster than any 
other type in recent years. Their proportion of sales to 
total retail sales increased fourfold from 1935 to 1939. I 
have stated that there has been developing in many trades 
a growing concentration of business into a very few large 
retail organizations. The same is true in manufacturing in- 
dustries. These huge manufacturers must increase their 
markets so they may in the future consolidate with these 
large retail organizations in order to control their own mar- 

[TURN TO PAGE 76, PLEASE] 
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More Shoe Stores Sell More Shoes 


FALL opens, fraught with all sorts of possibilities. 
Fall shoes are either in stores or on the way and the 
public will soon increase its interest and purchase of 
new footwear. That’s the normal expectation due to 
season, return to school and all of the natural urges 
that increase a flow of trade in September and October. 
This year should prove no great difference from the 
regular run of seasonal trade for, remember, shoes are 
a regular item of consumer need, especially under 
rationing controls. 

It is very interesting to note that in a compilation 
of statistics by Julius G. Schnitzer, Chief, and Annette 
L. Hunter of the Leather Unit of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, that the total expenditures for shoes and 
other footwear in the United States now reaches the 
highest figure of all time—$1,898,000,000. That was a 
tremendous business chalked up in the year 1943. It is 
the result of the huge figure of the national income— 
145 billion dollars. More pay—more shoes. 


Shoes and other footwear, therefore, rise in ratio 
to national income because Mr. Schnitzer’s records 
show that back in 1933 total expenditures for shoes 
and other footwear were 958 millien dollars against 
a national income of 42 billion dollars. The low spot 
was due to no money in movement—less pay—less 
shoes. Whether we can maintain that high expenditure 
for shoes and other footwear remains to be seen but 
indications are that there will be a bulge in footwear 
sales in 1945, when we may reach the two billion dollar 
mark—if all the omens of victory in Europe and prog- 
ress in the Pacific come true. 


At the moment shoe stores are in what we might 
term a low energy period. They are not putting 
all the effort and enthusiasm and promotion into 
the distribution of shoes that they would if styling 
was more liberal and if competition was keener. 
That’s a danger spot for any business to be in, 
when it is not called upon to exert much mental 
and physical energy to sell its wares. It is there- 
fore up to the merchants, everywhere, to increase 
their selling activities; put more enthusiasm be- 
hind the merchandise they have on the shelves 
and to do everything to keep the cash register 





ringing because the time is coming when stores 
will need more merchandise, more money to pay 
for it and more activity all the way down the line, 


Mr. Schnitzer’s figures also show that the number 
of shoe stores has decreased; for where we had (in 
1939) 20,487 shoe stores including leased departments 
whose major activity was shoe business; we now have 
an estimated 16,300 regular shoe stores. The all-over 
picture might show a reduction of 50,000 from the 
total of 115,000 places of business that previously car- 
ried short lines of shoes as items in the general store's 
selling scheme. It is obvious to all men in the shoe 
business that there will be an increase of stores and 
an increase of shoe handling as restrictions and ration- 
ing diminish. 

The merchant who has been sitting pretty in his home 
town may not like that sort of a picture but isn’t it 
better for him and for the community and for the 
public if the new shoe store that opens has an owner- 
manager, possibly a war veteran, in the business of 
selling shoes over the fitting stool? 

Heretofore, that merchant in that town ignored the 
competition of hardware stores, general stores, etc., 
selling shoes over the counter. That, to him, wasn’t 
direct competition and yet it was the very thing that 
was sapping and draining consumer dollars that should 
have gone into shoe stores with fitting stool service. 
Better for that merchant, in that town, to encourage a 
veteran to open up a legitimate shoe store, with legi- 
timate over the fitting stool service, then to passively 
sit in his shop and see the over-the-counter business 
come back with a tidal wave of non-fitted shoes. 

It’s axiomatic that one store in a neighborhood may 
do less business by itself—than if three or more shoe 
stores were in the same block, for comparison and 
competition stimulate more trade at that spot. Follow- 
ing a period of restraint in shoe buying the inevitable 
urge is for more shoes in more styles and colors. 

So, you see, the last quarter of 1944 may point the 
way to better shoe business in 1945, done with better 
merchandise over the fitting stool. 
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AN IMPORTANT DECISION 


THERE has been some hope expressed that industry 
could do its own demobilization in an orderly, 
systematic manner but that hope has been dispelled by 
U. S. Attorney General Francis Biddle in a recent 
opinion. Here it is: 


“Conditions during industrial demobilization will, of 
course, differ considerably from those under which the 
war production program was initiated and is being 
carried on. Consultation by members of industry ad- 
visory committees with the War Production Board, 
while hostilities continue, does not constitute violation of 
the anti-trust laws. Consultation, of course, does not in- 
volve the determination by the industry advisory com- 
mittee itself of policies, the administration of programs, 
or the formulation of problems which should be the re- 
sponsibility of the War Production Board. The carry- 
ing out of consultations should not be considered as im- 
plying that members of such committees are authorized 
to get together and reach an agreed position in anticipa- 
tion of such consultations. If the members of the com- 
mittees should themselves privately agree on any plan or 
program or take part in any such private plan or pro- 
gram involving, directly or indirectly, the production or 
distribution of commodities, such a plan or program 
would be subject to the anti-trust laws.” 

That’s a very important decision because it indicates 
that as long as we have the War Production Board as 
a functioning body, we can have controls such as M-217 
and some checks against post-war inflation. So it really 
behooves industry to stick very close to WPB and OPA 
as long as hostilities continue. 

In some lines of civilian activity, notably the manu- 
facture of automobiles, there has been an industry 
feeling that pre-war models should be continued so 
that unrestricted commercial competition didn’t give 
one manufacturer, who found his war work easing up, 
a decided edge over the field in the production of new 
and exciting automebiles. As long as there is a War 
Production Board there can be some sort of a control 
on styling and colors and prices because such control 
can be said to be part and parcel of the war effort. 
There is no place for N.R.A. and “the chicken case” 
in post-war planning. 

It was therefore very significant that the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Association, through its 
committee, asked for a gradual relaxation of controls 
on styles and colors, providing it didn’t increase the 
use of manpower, etc. As an industry we are not ready 
for a complete release of M-217 until we have adequate 
materials, adequate manpower to assure equitable 
manufacture and distribution, yet we want the releases 
under W.P.B. and O.P.A. management for legally that‘s 
“the only way.” 

There have been advocates of the idea that commit- 
tees within industry could adopt controls for a period 
of three years after the war. Such long-range thinking 
was given a jolt when the Attorney General said: 
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“If the members of the committee should them- 
selves privately agree on any plan or program or 
take part in any such private plan or program 
involving, directly or indirectly, the production 
or distribution of commodities, such a plan or 
program would be subject to the anti-trust laws.” 


Industry may think that it can control its demobiliza- 
tion on a voluntary basis but it never has—and may 
never get the opportunity of doing it, in the light of this 
decision. 


- 7. . 


ONLY A PATTERN FOR RE-CONVERSION 


THE reconversion of industry from war to civilian 
output took a long step forward when Donald Nelson 
released for civilian use production of household 
articles, ranging from vacuum cleaners to steel wool. 
It really could be called a “tin can” release because it 
covers cooking utensils, etc. 

This is the first of the major releases decentralizing 
production. As Donald Nelson put it: “It is vital to 
arrange the machinery so that in the future, when 
military demands decline or change the men, the facil- 
ities and the materials which are set free can speedily 
be put to other uses.” The limitations of this order 
are many because the manufacturer has got to show 
that he has material and labor and that he isn’t in 
the war production area, etc. 


So at this time we see a pattern for future reconver- 
sion in apparel and footwear. But it may be a long 
time before it can be put into operation. Remember, 
when you release leather, it is necessary to have an 
abundance of it available for not only footwear use 
but for the bag, case and personal leather goods in- 
dustries. Before that day comes, our Lend-Lease and 
occupational responsibilities will need more leather 
than is now in sight throughout the world. 

Donald Nelson made this release because a change 
of plans in war production indicate an available amount 
of metals on hand or in sight. Insofar as shoes are 
concerned, we may still be riding down the hill of 
leather supply long after European hostilities cease. 
The worst may still be to come. 


OH, DOCTOR! 


L IMITATIONS are being put on the use of the term 
DOCTOR. The New York State Supreme Court up- 
held the authority of the Board of Regents to regulate 
the use of the term DOCTOR by a podiatrist or a 
chiropodist. It is considered “fraud or deceit” for a 
podiatrist or a chiropodist to use the term DOCTOR 
until he has received the degree of Doctor of Podiatry. 
That degree was conferred, for the first time in the 
State of New York, in 1943. 
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The Treasury Surplus Disposal Unit has sold the 74,000 pairs of has 

nurses' shoes to the Royal Co., Hackensack, N. J., at $2.80 a pair. Officials abe 
say this company also bought 36,000 pairs of CCC field shoes at $3.28 a pair. “a 
Ration currency was turned over to OPA in both instances. sale 
It is interesting to note that various government officials who have follc 

testified before Congressional committees on the question of surplus property Sun 
disposal have used shoes aS an example when attempting to illustrate sales 
problems in consumer surpluses. 0 
The opinion is prevalent here that the reason for this is that the of 8 

quantity of surplus shoes that will finally become available is greater than had §& fere 
been originally anticipated and will create a real disposal problem. It is wel] § ™# 
known that the military services have made estimates on the quantity of surplus § 
goods they will hold when the war is over, but these have not been made public. _ 
* *« nage 

Total government purchases of shoes for the years, 1941, 1942, 1943, sav 

and the first six months of 1944 equal 125,190,696 pairs. The probable rate of Stet 
consumption per person serving in the armed forces today is about five pairs it te 
each. With about 10,000,000 in uniform, this would still leave about 70,000,000 § ™ 
pairs available at the present time. om 
* ~ ~ trar 

Sales at present are small and with a scarcity of good shoes it is not § *' 

difficult for the government to get a good price for surplus shoes. If and when of t 
anything like 70, 000,000 pairs are dumped on the American market both the i 
government and the shoe industry will have to cooperate if losses on all sides mot 
are to be avoided. Speculators will enter the picture and government policies toe 
will be extremely important. Although the industry can have little criticism " 
of the way surpluses have been sold so far, statements made by Surplus Property — 
Administrator Clayton hold many forebodings for the future and will tend to put a 
people into the shoe business and other retail fields, selling surplus goods -in cou 
competition with merchants who have done their share toward keeping the United lar 
States sound during the war period. ple 
~ * + a 

Mr. Clayton appearing before a joint hearing of the Senate and House late 


Postwar Committees had the following to say in reference to speculators and 
sales of surplus shoes: 

"The word ‘speculator,' I expect, is rather difficult to define. We 
have adopted this policy in our operations under the Executive order, partic- 
ularly with reference to discouraging sales to speculators, and I have often 
been asked to define what a speculator is. 

"We think that, for example, if you have two or three million pairs of 
shoes to sell, the obvious way is to work with the wholesale shoe dealers. If 
some man comes along who is a casual trader, not regularly in the shoe business 
and he wants to buy two or three million pairs of shoes, or whatever it is Cua 
you have to sell, we look upon him as a speculator. 

"Of course there is a certain element of speculation, I suppose, in 
nearly all commercial transactions. If a whole- [TuRM TO PACE 109, PLease] 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S IDEAS 


Coupon Advertising Profitable 


The Outlet Shoe Store, Peoria, IIL. 
has found coupon advertising to be a 
ific source of business and a fine 
good will builder. The coupon ads 
appear in the Sunday newspaper, and 
sales from them are confined to the 
following day. One ad is used each 
Sunday, and it appears among a full 
page of coupon ads representing mer- 
chants in many lines of business. 

Only nationally-advertised brands 
of shoes are featured. These are of- 
fered at a slight reduction from the 
regular price. A variety of brands are 
offered, spaced so that the samme brand 
does not appear too frequently. The 
customer clips and brings in the 
coupon. 

“We have been using this type of 
advertising for four years,” says H. D. 
Sterneck, proprietor. “We have found 
it to be very effective. The ads pro- 
mote a lot of activity in the particular 
brand featured. They bring many new 
customers to our store. Our Monday 
traific as a result of these ads is two 
or three times that of any other day 
of the week. We find that even during 
war times, when money is plentiful. 
many people are still looking to save 
money and so wait for our coupon ads 
to effect a saving in shoes. 

“In normal times, when ration cou- 
pons are not required, around 35 per 
cent to 40 per cent of customers who 
come in to buy shoes advertised in the 
coupons also buy another pair at regu- 
lar prices. The ads attract some peo- 
ple who do not buy at the time but 
who become acquainted with our store 
and our stocks and who come back 
later for purchases.” 

* * * 
“We predict an elegant look in shoes 


... Young. new. cantivatine as a waltz 
tune” . . . Rich's, Atlanta, Ga. 


Free Photographs Sell Shoes 


Rainville’s Shoe Store in Suncook. 
N. HL, attracted attention of mothers 
Tecently by offering free photographs 
‘Of their children. The offer was made 
_& an opportune time when new ra- 
tioning coupons became valid and 

confirmations were being held. 
store featured confirmation foot- 
for the young folks. 
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“Leadership allows no compromise 
with Quality!” Peters Bros. Oakland. 
Calif. 

a 


“Feet Are Not Rationed” 


M. Parnes of Stanley Shoe Shop. 
Philadelphia, Pa., believes in talking 
to his customers in straight-from-the- 
shoulder fashion. The following no- 
tice, which he sent to a local paper. 
illustrates his method of selling foot 
health: 

“Feet Are Not Rationed. 


“You surely are taking good care ° 


of your shoes, for you realize the value 
of a shoe stamp. How about your 














feet? They were rationed the day you 
were born. War or peace, they are the 
only pair of feet you'll ever have. 

“They were given to you in the most 
healthy condition. Do you give them 
the proper care or do you force them 
into a tight shoe with high stilts, open 
backs, sides and toes, with just a 
piece on the bottom to prevent the 
stocking from hecoming soiled; or do 
you believe in getting your shoes at 
the bargain basements and having 
your sister break them in for you, not 
realizing that you are committing a 
double crime by ruining two pairs of 
feet?” 

Mr. Parnes continues by explaining 
that proper fitting shoes alone provide 
foot comfort and offering his services 
at Stanley’s Shoe Shop. 


* * = 


“New .. . like sparkling jewels laced 
with festive ribbons . . . these jewel- 
toned plastic shoes in clear ruby. topaz. 
sapphire, emerald, $15.95 (unrationed)” 
. . » Bullock's Wilshire. Le- Angeles 
Calif. 


A Delicate Approach to a 
Ticklish Problem 


Faced with the situation that shoe 
stores everywhere are bemoaning, the 
woman who spends much time select- 
ing shoes and then tries to forget 
about ration coupons—Clyde K. Tay- 
lor of Detroit. Mich., has made a di- 
rect appeal to such customers by 
means of a sign in the Stuart J. Rack- 
ham, Inc.. store, in which he is a 
partner. 

Not willing to take the direct ap- 
proach of asking the customer whether 
she has a ration stamp, Taylor has 
put up a big sign stating: “OPA Reg- 
ulation: Shoes cannot be selected 
without your rationing book.” 

The wording is aimed directly at 
the customer who is “just looking.” 
and discourages all except serious 
buyers. Other signs remind the cus- 
tomer that the coupon must not be 
detached from the ration book. 











Sweeping Changes in Footwear Conservation Order Pave 
the Way for Renaissance of Style and Color in Spring, 1945, 
Lines, Subject to Limitations of Materials and Manpower. 


UNDER a series of sweeping amendments which 
were officially announced by War Production Board on 
August 23, restrictions on shoe styling, design and 
manufacture previously contained in Footwear Conser- 
vation Order M-217 are relaxed’ to a marked degree, 
permitting a very substantial return to styles and colors 
which were heretofore prohibited, in time for the new 
Spring lines that manufacturers will display at the 
important shows in October and November. 

Under these latest amendments color restrictions are 
eliminated, save for certain restrictions still applying to 
two-tone shoes, and new designs, lasts and patterns may 
be introduced provided manufacturers can do so with- 
out employing additional workers. 

Manufacturers are permitted to use contrasting colors 
in bows, metal findings, eyelets, stitching, lacings, bind- 
ings, linings, soles and shearling collars. 

All restrictions are lifted with reference to trial and 
pullover models which are not to be sold. 

The revised order relaxes minor restrictions such as 
those applying to welting, heel heights, raised back 
seams,’ metal findings and extension heel seats. Strip- 
ping, braiding and pin tucking are allowed, also plat- 
form soles provided they are not covered with leather. 


. 


The provision whereby the weights of steel shanks 
were standardized has been eliminated. Leather bows 
are permitted to be made from scrap leather. Men's 
sandals and patent leather shoes are permitted. 

The first of the standards devised on safety shoes 
have been modified. It is still required, however, that 
safety shoes must conform to the specifications of the 
American Standards Association as they relate to foot- 
wear of this type. 

Until October 1, 1944, WPB will grant increased 
quotas on infants footwear, sizes 44% to 8, to manufac. 
turers who can show that their production is of a style 
and within a price line urgently needed for civilian 
consumption. Various other changes of minor impor- 
tance are made. 

The following paragraphs are deleted from the June 
27th amended version of M-217: (c) (1) (xii); (c)- 
(1) (xiii); (c) (1) (xv); (ce) (1) (xvi); (c) (1) (xvii); 
(c) (1) (xxi); (c) (1) (xxiv); (c) (1) (xxvi); (e) (1)- 
(xxvii); (c) (1) xviii); (¢) (2); (c) (5); (ce) (9) sfe)- 
(10); (d) (2); (d) (3); (£); and Interpretation 3. 

As altered by these latest amendments, Footwear Con- 
servation Order M-217 will continue in force substan- 
tially as follows: 


Part 3290—Textile, Clothing and Leather . 


The fulfillment of requirements for 
the defense of the United States has 
created a shortage in the supply of 
shoe manufacturing material for de- 
fense for private account and for ex- 
port; and the following order is deemed 
necessary and appropriate in the pub- 
lic interest and to promote the national 
defense: 

$3290.191 Conservation Order M— 
217—(a) Applicability. of priorities 
regulations. This order and all trans- 
actions affected thereby are subject to 
all applicable regulations of the War 
Production Board and Conservation Or- 
der M-328, as amended from time to 
time, except as follows: 

(1) Priorities Regulation 17 shall be 
inapplicable to footwear. 

(2) Military footwear which has 
been rejected by Government inspec- 
tors and stamped to indicate its rejec- 


FOOTWEAR 


tion may be sold without regard to 
Paragraph 944.11 of Priorities. Regula- 
tion 1 or paragraph (e) (3) of Con- 
servation Order M-328. 

(b) Definitions. For the purposes of 
this order: 

(1) “Put into process” means the 
first cutting of leather or fabric in the 
manufacture of footwear. 

(2) “Footwear” includes house slip- 
pers, but does not include (i) rubber 
footwear or (ii) foot covering designed 
tg be worn over shoes and utilizing no 
leather. 

(3) “Work shoes” means any shoes 
or boots with unlined quarters which 
are designed to be worn at any form of 
work requiring specially heavy or sub- 
stantially made footwear. 

(4). “Horizontal quarter — seams” 
means seams on quarters running at a 


predominantly horizontal direction (it 
parallel to the sole). 

(5) “Design and construction” @ 
footwear means the make-up of th 
footwear in every detail so that aly 
two items of footwear of the same @& 
sign and construction are necessarily 
identical, except in size; but does nt 
réfer to the means whereby the fot 
wear is manufactured. 

(6) ‘Cattle hide leather” means any 
leather (including splits) made fram 
cattle hides, including hides of bull 
cows, and steers and’ calf and kip skim 
(but excluding slunks) and shall. al® 
include buffalo hides. ; 

(7) “Pintucking” means a raised & 
fect on the surface of footwear accom 
plished by either single or double needle 
stiching, but does not include the raise 
seam on a moccasin type vamp. 

(8) “House slippers” ‘means’ aa 
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footwear designed exclusively for in- 
or house wear. 

(9) [Deleted Mar. 9, 1944] 

(10) “Line” means footwear of any 
one of the following types: 

Men’s dress, 

Men’s work, 

Youths’ and boys’, 

Women’s and growing girls’, 





hanks Misses’ and children’s, 
bows | Infants’, 
Men’s House slippers, 
shoes Men’s safety shoes, and 
Women’s safety shoes, 
, that to the extent that such type of footwear 
of the js manufactured for sale in the same 
foot. manufacturer’s price range; Provided, 
; (i) Footwear of substantially iden- 
eased tical kind and quality sold in more than 
\ufac- one price range to different types of 
style a shall be deemed one line; 
vilian (ii) In case the sale by the manufac- 
npor- turer is at retail or to a purchaser 
which controls, is controlled by, or is 
subject to common control with, the 
June manufacturer, then the applicable price 
(c)- range shall be the retail price range. 
vii); (iii) Up to a net wholesale price of 
eae $1.75 a pair misses’ and children’s foot- 
) (1). wear (not including slippers) may be 
s(c)- [deemed one line, and youths’ and 
3. boys’ footwear (not including slippers) 
Con- one line, 
(11) “Price range” shall have the 
stan- usual trade significance, provided that 
the highest list price in the range does 
not exceed the lowest in the range by 
more than ten (10%) per cent, or 
twenty-five (25) cents a pair, which- 
ever is the greater, and that no range 
overlap any other range. 





(12) “Military footwear” means 
military type footwear purchased by 
the Army or Navy of the United States 
(excluding post exchanges and ship’s 
service stores, wherever situated) the 
United States Naval Academy at An- 
Dapolis, Maryland, the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, New 
York, the United States Manitime Com- 
mission, the Panama Canal, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, the Coast Guard, 


JU 
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re foo § the Civil Aeronautics Authority, the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 

ans ai} # nautics, the Office of Scientific Research 
le from and Development, the War Shipping 
f bulls § Administration, the Government of any 
ip skim § of the following countries: Belgium, 
all al China, Czechoslovakia, Free France, 
Iceland, the Netherlands, Nor- 

ised + way, Poland, Russia, Turkey, the 
accom @ United Kingdom (including its Domin- 
> needle jons, Crown Colonies and Protecto- 
> raise’ Yates) and Yugoslavia; military type 





r purchased by any agency of 
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the United States for delivery to or-for ~ 
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the account of the Government of any 
eountry listed above, or any other coun- 
try, including those in the Western 
Hemisphere, pursuant to the Act of 
March 11, 1941, entitled “An Act to Pro- 
mote the Defense of the United States” 
(Lend-Lease Act); and custom-made 
footwear delivered for personnel of the 
Army or Navy of the United States. 

(13) “Civilian footwear” as used in 
paragraph (i) includes all footwear ex- 
cept military footwear and rubber foot- 
wear. 

(14) “Six months’ base period” 
means any consecutive six calendar 
months within the period from. July 1, 
1942, to April 30, 1943, selected by a 
manufacturer as his base period for 
the purposes of this order. 

(15) “Civilian line quota” means the 
number of pairs of civilian footwear 
within a single line manufactured by a 
person during his six months’ base pe- 
riod. 

(16) “Safety shoes” means protec- 
tive occupational footwear incorporat- 
ing or purporting to incorporate one 
or more of the following safety fea- 
tures: stee] box toe; electrical conduc- 
tivity; electrical resistance; non-spark- 
ing and moulders’ (Congress type) 
protection (shoes which can be quick- 
ly removed, worn to protect against 
splashing metals). 

(17) “Long shield tip” means a 
shield tip having a horizontal measure- 
ment from the bottom of the curve to 
the upper end of the tip of more than 
linch (using size 4B as a standard). 

(18) “Rubber soles” do not include 
tire carcass soles, when used on misses’ 
and children’s footwear (excluding all 
sizes over size 3), or soles made wholly 
from friction scrap. 

(19) “Plastic soles” mean soles con- 
taining more than 25 per cent by weight 
vinyl polymer as defined in General 
Preference Order M-10. 

(c) Curtailment in the use of mate- 
riale and colors in the manufacture of 
footwear. (1) No person shal] manv- 
facture, or put into process any leather 
or fabric for the manufacture of any 
footwear with: 

(i) Leather seam laps gaging over 
% in. in width. 

(ii) Horizontal quarter seams, on 
lined low quarter shoes. 

(iii) Wing or shield tips on men’s 
shoes and boys’ shoes over size 6, or 
wing tips or long shield tips on 
women’s, girls’, misses’, youths’, little 
gents’ and children’s shoes and boys’ 
shoes of sizes 6 and under, 

(iv) Full overlay tips or full overlay 
foxings, except on work shoes and foot- 
wear with fabric uppers. 

_(v) Woven vamp or quarter pat- 
terns. 


(vi) Quarter collars, except on un- 
lined shoes and house slippers. 

(vii) Bows or other ornaments, if 
made in whole or in part of leather 
excluding scrap. 

(viii) Outside leather taps, on foot- 
wear other than men’s high shoes, un- 
less the middle sole is of synthetic com- 
position material. 

(ix) Leather slip soles other than 
those cut from bellies or offal. 

(x) More than one full leather sole, 
in Goodyear welt footwear other than 
work shoes and safety shoes. 

(xi) Full breasted heels, except on 
hand-turned footwear. 

(xiv) Men’s one-piece leather uppers 
(i.e, vamp and quarter cut in one 
piece and samed up the back). 

(xviii) Any non-functional or deco- 
rative stitching except: 

(a) Not more than four rows of non- 
functional stitching on imitation tips, 
foxings, saddles, mudguards and moc- 
casin type vamps. 

(6) Not more than an aggregate of 
four rows of functional and non-func- 
tional stitching parallel to the vamp, 
tip, foxing, saddle, and moccasin seams. 

(c) Design stitching solely to permit 
direct non-stop stitching between cut- 
outs. 

(d) Design. functional stitching on 
utility work cowboy boots. 

(xix) Any leather lacings or over- 
lays, except those serving a necessary 
functional purpose. 

(xx) Straps passing over, under or 
through a tongue or vamp. 

(xxii) Multiple straps, on Roman 
sandals. 

(xxiii) Kiltie or other ornamental 
tongues, if made of leather in whole or 
in part. 

(xxv) Leather covered platforms or 
leather platform effects, on any foot- 
wear. 

(xxix) Rawhide or other leather 
laces, except on work shoes. 

(xxx) Leather or part leather loops 
performing the function of eyelets. 

(8) No person shal] put into process 
any leather for the manufacture of any 
boots except men’s blucher high cut 
laced boots ten inches or under in 
height (measured from heel seat, using 
size 7 as the standard) and men’s and 
women’s utility work cowboy boots: 
Provided, however, That upon letter 
application the War Production Board 
may permit any person to make boots 
higher than ten inches for use in speci+ 
fied hazardous occupations. 

(4) No person shall put into process 
any materia] for the manufaeture of 
footwear of more than one color (sub- 
ject to unavoidable deviations in shade 


[TURN TO PAGE 62, PLEASE] 












| ee MEN 
all over the world have been heartened by the 
spectacular success of the 5th War Loan. They've 
watched with grim satisfaction as the U.S. Home 
Front lined up solidly behind the ever-widening, 
ever-advancing Fighting Fronts. 


But what you've done is, after all, exactly what 
our fighting men expected you would do—what 
any patriotic American would have done. With our 
men in the armed forces going through blood and 
fire from the beaches of France to the wooded 
strongholds of the Marianas, it’s been our job on 
the home-front to back ‘em up—to make them the 


WAR 


Official U. S. Coast Guard 


best trained, best equipped, best cared for fighters 
in the world. 


This we must continue to do—for war is a continue © 


ing job. Equipment is needed—endlessly. Money 


raised in continuing War Bond sales is needed to 
supply this equipment. 


War Bond selling is your job. And, like the fighting 7 


men’s job, it ends only with Victory.. So revitalize 
your everyday efforts. Set your goal at a new all- 
time high. Hold to it—consistently. 
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The Treasury Department acknowledges with ~ 


appreciation the publication of this message 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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normally experienced in finishing leath- 
ers or dyeing fabrics). This restriction 
shall not apply to the color of bows, 
metal findings, eyelets, stitching, lacing 
and bindings, linings, soles, safety 
shoes or shearling collars; nor shall it 
apply to footwear using no leather for 
outsoles, midsoles or taps. Nothing in 
this paragraph shall prevent unavoid- 
able discoloring of thread, leather, and 
perforations as a result of antiquing, 
or the use of: 

(i) Embossed leather or genuine 
reptile leather having slight variations 
in shade caused by normal! finishing of 
such leathers, or 

ii) A combination of two colors in 
part leather—part fabric uppers where 
the leather constitutes not more than 
30 per cent of the whole upper mate- 
rial (excluding linings). 

Norte: This paragraph as amended 
does not become effective until Septem- 
ber 1, 1944. The old paragraph re- 
maining in force until that date is re- 
printed in Appendix A. 

(6) No person shall put into process 
any cattle hide upper leather (other 
than kip sides, kipskins and calf), in- 
cluding upper leather splits, gaging 
4% ounces or over for the manufacture 
of any footwear except work shoes, 
cowboy utility boots and lined police 


type high shoes. 
(7) No person shall put into process 
any cattle hide leather (including 


splits) for uppers or any cattlehide 
grain leather outsoles (except heads, 
bellies, shins and shanks of 5 iron or 
less), for the manufacture of house 
slippers or romeos. 

(8) No person shall attach any 
leather outsoles or outside leather taps 
to any footwear having raised or flat 
seam moccasin type vamps (including 
genuine moccasins utilizing soles) or 
mudguard vamps, any saddle-type foot- 
wear, or any footwear with imitation 
wing tips, imitation stitched moccasin 
types, imitation stitched mudguards and 
imitation stitched saddles; Provided, 
however, That nothing in this subpara- 
graph (c) (8) shall apply to women’s 
and girls’ shoes with heels 11/8 inches 
and over in height, using size 4B as 
the standard. 

(11) No person shall manufacture 
any leather or part leather bows for 
use on footwear except out of scrap. 

(12) No person shall attach any 
soles heavier than 4 iron cut from 
chrome, chrome retan, or any combina- 
tion chrome tanned cattlehide or horse 
butt leather, excluding splits, to any 
footwear except infants’, misses’ and 
children’s shoes (excluding all sizes 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


The text of this draft of Footwear 
Conservation Order M-217, as amended 
by changes announced by the War Pro- 
duction Board on. August 23, is not an 
official text, but was compiled by BOOT 
AND SHOE RECORDER by revising Or- 
der M-217, as amended June 27th, in 
accordance with the changes which have 
just been adopted. 








over size 3), youths’ and boys’ shoes 
(excluding all sizes over size 6), men’s 
work shoes, and men’s and women’s 
safety shoes manufactured in accord- 
ance with paragraph (e-e) below. This 
provision does not apply to repair. 

(18) No person shall utilize any up- 
per leather or lining leather set aside 
by tanners pursuant to Conservation 
Order M-310 or directions issued there- 
under, for the following types of foot- 
wear: 

(i) Infants’; 

(ii) Misses’ and children’s (exclud- 
ing all little gents’ and all sizes over 
size 3); 

(iii) Footwear for the _ physically 
maimed and deformed manufactured on 
a custom-made basis and not for stock; 
except in the manufacture of one of 
those types of footwear. 

(d) Restrictions on styling and 
types manufactured. (1) No person 
shall put into process any leather: or 
fabric for the manufacture of any 
footwear of a design and construction 
not utilized by him between September 
1, 1940, and December 31, 1942, except 
that: , 

(i) In the case of footwear the soles 
of which are made wholly from mate- 
rials other than leather or rubber 
(which may, however, utilize leather 
for hinges or for tabs, heel inserts. or 
other non-skid or soundproofing fea- 
tures covering not more than 25 per 
cent of the area of the bottom of the 
sole) designs and constructions utilized 
between Sépitember 1, 1940, and Octo- 
ber 18, 1943, may be used: 

(ii) Nothing in this paragraph shall 
prevent the correction of patterns to 
the extent necessary to remove fea- 
tures prohibited by this order, the use 
of new bows (provided they are not an 
integral part of the upper) or the use 
of new designs, lasts and patterns 
which can be introduced without re- 
quiring additional employment. 

(iii) The War Production -Board 
may make exceptions in this paragraph 
in favor of patterns or designs which 
will conserve leather or other materials. 
(4) No person shali attach to any 








footwear (except infants’ 
house slippers or women’s gold or gil. 
ver evening slippers) outsoles, other 
than wooden soles, not conforming to 
the specifications contained in Sched. 
ule I annexed té this order. 

(e) Exceptions to paragraphs (¢) 
and (d) above. The foregoing prohi- 
bitions and restrictions of this order 
shall not apply. to: 

(1) Footwear made wholly without 
leather. ‘This exemption shall extend 
enly to paragreph (c). 

Note; This paragraph as amended 
does not-become effective until Septem- 
ber 1, 1944. The old paragraph re 
maining in force until that date is re 
printed in Appendix A. 

(2) Special types of footwear made 
for the physi¢ally deformed or maimed. 

(3) Football, baseball, hockey, skat- 
ing, bowling, track, and sli shoes and 
other similar footwear designed for use 
in active participation in sports which 


require specially constructed footwear 


for such use. This does not include 
golf shoes. 

(4) Footwear forming part of his 
torical or other costumes for theatrical 
productions. 

(5) Infants footwear up to and in- 
cluding size 4. 

(6) Footwear made wholly or pri- 
marily of shearlings provided no other 
leather is used in their manufacture. 

(e-e) Restrictions on the manufac- 
ture of safety shoes. No person shall 
manufacture any safety shoes which 
have leather uppers with leather or 
rubber (including synthetic rubber) 
compound bottoms, except those which 
comply with the safety features as to 
safety toe box; electric conductivity, 
electrical properties, non-sparking: aad 
moulders’ protection in the American 
War Standards Specifjcations for Pro- 
tective Occupational Footwear, men's 
safety shoes and women’s safety shoes, 
241.1 to 241.9 inclusive, 1944. Only 
those’ parts of the specifications relat 
ing specifically atid solely to the safety 
features listed above and to the tesi 
requirements shal] be applicable. 

Upon letter application the War 
Production Board may authorize devia 
tions from the above mentioned stand- 
ards when necessary to meet minimum 
civilian requirements fot safety shoes. 

(g) General exceptions. None of 
the restrictions of this order shall ap 
ply to military footwear or to foot 
wear made as trials or pullovers but 
not sold. 

(h) Restrictions relating to sale 
and deliveries. (1) No person shall séll 
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or deliver any new fogtwear manufac- 
tured in the United ‘States of America 
jn violation of this order. 

(2) No tanner or sole cutter shall 
deliver any leather to any shoe manu- 
facturer if he knows or has reason to 
believe said leather is to be used in vio- 
jation of the terms of this order. 

(8) The prohibitions and restric- 
tions of this paragraph shall not apply 


(i) Deliveries of footwear. or leath- 
er by, or to, any person having tem- 
porary custody thereof for the sale pur- 
pose of transportation or public. ware- 


(ii) Any bank, banker or trust com- 
affecting or participating in a 

sale or delivery of footwear or leather 
solely by reason of the presentation, 
collection, or redemption of’-an-instru- 
ment, whether negotiable or otherwise. 
(4) In making sales or delivery ‘of 


_ any footwear, no person shalt niake.dis- 


criminatory cuts in quantity or ‘quality 
between customers who meet such per- 
son’s regularly established prices, terms 
and credit requirements, or between 
customers and his own consumption, of 
said footwear. Reduction in sales or 
deliveries proportionate with, any. cur- 
tailment in supply available for non- 
military use shall not constitute a dis: 
criminatory cut. i om 

(5) No manufacturer shail ‘accept 

of any upper leather or lining 

leather neserved, by tanners pursuant 
to Conservation Order M-310, or dixec- 
tions issued thereunder, for the manu- 
facture of the following types of foot- 
wear: , 

(i) Infants’; — 

(li) Misses’ and children’s; 

(il) Footwear for thé physically 
maimed and deformed manufacti 


cate pursuant. to, such directions shall 
thereby become larger than a 30-days’ 
inventory. A 30-days’ inventory. shall 
be deemed to be the quantity of leather 


footwear was produced in that month, 
in which case a 30-days” inventory shal! 
be deemed to be the leather required to 
manufacture his scheduled production 
of such shoes for the following thirty 


(i) Restrictions. on. production of 
fines of footwear. (1) No person shall 
in any six months’ period beginning 
March 1, 1943, complete the manufac- 
tare of more civilian footwear within 
the following lines than the percentage 
of his civilian line quota for Such line 
in“the following schedule: 
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Per Cent of above and paragraphs (i) (3) 
Each Price 


. Range 


Youths’ and boys’ 


MN oon ks cid teen dhe aie 125 
Men’s safety shoes ........... 125 
SE SE, 4b wen ne dscaniecss 115 
Mire Geeee . > ovo ene ud cah29 100 
Women’s and growing girls’... 100 
House slippers ............-: 100 
Athletic ......... ESTP OF Se 100 
Women’s safety shoes ........ 100 


With respect to misses’ and chil- 
dren’s footwear, no manufacturer may 
exceed 125 per cent of his aggregate 
quotas for all his lines of misses’ and 
children’s footwear, but his production 
may be distributed among his estab- 
lished lines of misses’ and children’s 
footwear in any manner desired: Pro- 
vided, however, That.to the extent that 
a manufacturer's production of mili- 
tary footwear shows a decrease below 
that during his six months’ base pe- 
riod, his production within any line of 
civilian footwear may exceed the civil- 
ian line quota for such line by its pro- 
portionate part of such decrease; and 
to the extent that such manufacturer’s 
production of military footwéar shows 
an increase ‘over that during ‘the six 
months’ base period, each civilian line 
quota of such manufacturer shal] be 
diminished by its proportionate part 
of such increase. 

(2) No person shall manufacture 
any line of footwear (except military 
footwear) not manufactured by him in 
his six months’ base period. 

(3) Exceptions to paragraphs (i) 
(2) and (i) (2). (i) A lower priced 
line of the same type of civilian foot- 
wear may be substituted in whole or 
in part for a higher priced line. 

(ii) The unused quota of any higher 
priced line may be added to a lower 
priced line of the same type of civilian 
footwear. . 

To the extent shown in the following 
schedule, any person may transfer the 
unused portion of any civilian line quo- 
ta or quotas of men’s dress or women’s 
and growing girls’ footwear to the pro- 
duction of the following types of foot- 
wear: 


Percentage of 

yenused quota 

permitted to 

: be added 

‘Men’s work ............. 115 
Youths’ and boys’....... . 125 
Misses’ and children’s..... 125 
UE 0 0:0: bhal’< dno te Gets « 125 

Provi however, That in no event 


shall any tinused quota be added to a 
higher priced line, And provided fur- 
ther; That in no event shall a new line 
be added until authorization has been 
obtained under paragraphs (d) (1) 


(vi) 


below. 

(iii) A person may exceed his civil- 
ian line quota for any line of women’s 
safety shoes if a pairage equal to such 
excess is deducted from some other 
line or lines of footwear. 

(iv) During any six months’ period, 
beginning March 1 or September .1 in 
any year, a manufacturer whose total 
production for the period will be less 
than $260,000 (based on wholesale 
value) is not subject to'\paragraph (i) 
(1), provided that no ‘new lines are 
added and provided the manufacturer 
does not exceed his aggregate produc- 
tion in pairs during his six months’ base 
period by more than 50 per cent. The 
exemption in this paragraph shall not 
apply to manufacturers affiliated, as a 
subsidiary or otherwise, with another. 

(v) Paragraphs (i) (1) and. (i) 
(2) shall not apply to footwear made 
for the physically maimed or deformed 
on a custom-made basis and ‘not for 
stock, or to wood sole clogs utilizing 
no leather. 

(vi) The War Production, Board may 
authorize transfers of quotas from one 
type of footwear to another, and may 
authorize new or additional production 
in: (a) lines of which tere is a criti- 
cal civilian shortage, or (6b) lines of 
reasonably durable footwear utilizing 
non-critical materials. However, it will 
be the general policy of the War Pro- 
duction Board not to authorize new or 
additional production involving labor 
requirements that will interfere : with 
the war production in that plant or in 
any plant located in that area. 

Application for such authorization 
shall be made by letter, describing fully 
the footwear manufactured or proposed 
to be fnanufactured, listing in, detail 
all the materials to be used, and stat- 
ing the pairs desired to be made in each 
price range, the source of the man- 
power that will be required, whether 
production will be redueed in any other 
line or lines, and all other facts per- 
taining to the application. All. appli- 
cations shall be accompanied by. origi- 
nal and two copies of Form. WPB 
8820 filled in to the end of Section L 

Authorization of production of new 
lines under this paragraph will be made 
only with the condition that production 
may not begin until evidence is fur- 
nished of conformity with applicable 
Office of Price Administration regula- 
tions. 

Until Oct. 1, 1944, it will be the 
policy of WPB to grant increased quo- 
tas on infants’ footwear sizes 4% to 
8 in cases where the manufacturer 
shows in his application that the foot- 
wear he manufactures is of styles and 

[TURN To PAGE 72, PLEASE) 
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COLLEGE TYPES LEAD 
CHICAGO SALES 


WITH the opening of the College 
Shops in most of Chicago’s State Street 
stores, shoes suitable for campus 
wear have been getting some promi- 
nence both in advertising and in those 
shops themselves. Marshall Field's 
have named their shop “Campus 
Olympus” with a Nectar Bar (cokes 
to you!), Temple of Music (where all 
the swing records are played) and 
other attractions dear to the college 
girl’s heart. Headlining them as 
“Campus Prerequisites, Campus Clas- 
sics,” they show a variety of footwear 
styles suitable for active campus wear, 
snow boots and date shoes. Among the 
classics are, inevitably, the Norwegian 
and the moccasin of russet calf. Low- 
heeled oxfords, too, are prominent.~ 
Although it is still early in the sea- 
son, indications point to a continuance 
of the popularity of the moccasin. 
There is somewhat more preference 
being given to the classic spectator 
pump, too, preferably in brown, as 
compared with last year. Walled lasts 
are very much in demand in all styles. 
In their date shoes the girls seem to 
prefer the open sling-back shoes say- 
ing they have a dressy quality. Suedes, 
of course, are asked for everywhere in 
the dressier categories, but there are 
few shoe men who feel themselves suf- 
ficiently stocked with these. « 

Carson’s emphasize “Campus Hoof- 
ers,” which include the saddle oxford, 
the wall last oxford with moccasin 
front and the Norwegian. These are 
shown in a variety of prices, and all 
are popular. Rope-soled gabardine 
shoes are also featured, and these too 
have plenty of “takers” since a cov- 
eted coupon is saved. 

With their monthly bills Carson’s 
send out an eight-page booklet called 
“Charge It” wherein are featured each 
month various items of fashion mer- 
chandise. In their August) number 
they used a double-page spread to fea- 
ture their “name shoes.” A follow-up 
of this was a large and impressive ad 
in the newspapers reading, “What 
does the name inside a shoe mean to 
you?” 

Perforated suedes in the higher 
brackets have been in demand at 
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Mandel’s. Reptiles have also proved 
very popular, perhaps an indication 
that the consumer thinks that lizard 
and alligator will soon be on the hard- 
to-get list. Patent has also had some 
play, but no store features it too prom- 
inently since this popular leather is 
not to be had in large quantities. A 
slight smattering of brown patent has 
been noted here and there, but in the 
main the customer wants black. 
* * # 


DETROIT SALES VOLUME 
AT LAST YEAR'S LEVEL 


BUSINESS trend in Detroit has been 
fairly good for the past month, in 
view of heat conditions which nor- 
mally bring about an August slump. 
Average volume was reported in cer- 
tain typical instances to be very close 
to that of a year ago in adult lines. 
Sale of non-rationed shoes during 
the past thirty days has been the big 
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news. Some stores made this an all- 
out sale attraction, and the move was 
widespread through little neighbor. 
hood stores as well as the big ones. 
Newspaper advertising and window 
placards were widely used. In this 
manner, many ingenious store mana- 
gers managed to build their volume 
up to a fair figure for the period, al- 
though it could not be considered as 
permanent business-building. 

Situation remained fairly desper 
ate in the children’s shoe field, with 
only a few dealers reporting any real 
1elief in the present drastic shortage, 
There was a steady trickle of stock 
from manfacturers, and no dealers 
reported themselves entirely out of 
stock. But the sizes and types were 
spread thin and were usually sold out 
quickly after delivery, which was in 
unsatisfactorily small lots, insufficient 
to give an adequate spread of sizes. 

Stocks today appear low, especially 
in this field, but some merchants have 
learned a suprising lesson—that they 
can turn over their total stock eight 
to ten times a year, in this department 
at least, by keeping it low enough. 
This may have important repercus’ 
sions in inventory practice after the 
war. 

Local merchants are thinking ser- 
iously of post-war inventory problems 
and are unwilling to buy heavily on 
wartime shoes which may he sub 
standard, lest they be caught short 
with unsalable merchandise. Many 
have recollected the end of the high 
shoe era, twenty years ago, when lo 
cal stores had to sacrifice thousands 
of pairs, some at 10 cents per pair. 

There has been much discussion 
locally also of manufacturers’. allot- 
ments of shoes to new accounts, with 
a general demand by retailers that 
existing accounts should be protected 
before new ones are serviced, as long 
as the present quota system is neces 
sary. 

** * 
BUSINESS GOOD IN 

SAN FRANCISCO STORES 
BUSINESS continues good in the 
shoe stores of San Francisco and the 
Bay area, and with the optimism en- 
gendered. by the Allied victories, mer 
chants are thinking, if not planning, 
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THE BEST IS GOOD 
ENOUGH FOR US... 
WHEN WE 
CAN GET IT! 


‘I think Arnold Bennett said that, and it 
applies to the ‘sole leather situation’ as 
well as to other comfort requirements. 
As long as shoe manufacturers are re- 


quired to earmark ‘for the military’ all 


top-grade, superbly tanned sole leather 
such as ROCK OAK—jiust so long will 


civilians accept substitutes. No longer! 


Because substitutes are admittedly in- 
ferior . . . not possessing the in-bred 
qualities of outer resistance combined 
with the texture that. permits the foot 
to ‘breathe’. Just as soon as we can 
get it, we'll be profitably pleased to 
give you ‘the best’—that alone is good 





enough for us.” 





— 


THE AMERICAN OAK LEATHER CO. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO $T. LOUIS BOSTON 
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for the days when peace will again be 
here and “business as usual” will hold 
sway. 

Stores are still featuring Summer 
styles with their bright colors and 
light weights, but Fall and Winter 
styles of footwear are being shown in 
the smarter shops. Non-rationed 
types, in all colors and made of many 
fabrics, are being pushed in many 
stores, but a steady demand is made 
for the better quality shoes which re- 
quire ration stamps. With the press- 
ing of the Pacific warfare, San Fran- 
cisco region is becoming more crowd- 
ed with military and naval personnel, 
and an increasing demand is made for 
regulation types of shoes, especially 
for men. 

White shoes in many styles are 
popular, as well as fabric types with 
open toe and heels in women’s wear. 
With the approach of school openings, 
demand for the sturdy type of chil- 
dren shoes has increased, but supplies 
are adequate in all lines to meet the 
demand. Labor turnovers in stores are 
decreasing, and many experienced 
men clerks who quit a year or so ago 
to enter the more lucrative shipyard 
employment, are returning to stores 
anxious to get their old jobs back, 
thus stabilizing the sales forces. 

More than half a million migrants 
from all parts of the ceuntry came 
into San Francisco Bay area during 
the war period, and this migration 
still continues. Civilian labor forces 
increased to 834,700 in May of this 
year, and thousands of men have en- 
tered the various armed forces located 
in this region. This increase has re- 
sulted in record demands upon the 
retail stores, with sales aggregating 
$1,525,327,000 in nine central Coast 
counties during 1943, an increase of 
73 per cent over prewar year 1939. 
In San Francisco alone retail sales 
were $683,191,000, and in Alameda 
(Oakland) county, $453,159,000, last 
year. 

* * as 


SCHOOL SHOES FEATURED 
IN BALTIMORE ADS 


As the Autumn season approaches, 
the “back-to-school” movement is defi- 
nitely apparent in Baltimore stores. 
One store utilized gray rocks and wine 
colored leaves, draping them to create 
a cold weather woodland scene while 
up front planted in the window was 
a school desk. 
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Amusing back-to-school ad from Hess, 
Baltimore, Md. Each shoe Is described 
as appropriate for « campus activity. 





Hess went all out in a four-sectioned 
ad of shoes designed for days in halls 
of learning. There were types de- 
signed for campus wear, dormitory 
lounging, utilitarian suits and danc- 
ing. The youngsters’ interest was 
sought in the treatment of copy. 

At I. Miller’s on North Charles 
Street, the “swoosh” and “haute mon- 


“de” atmosphere was a decided con- 


trast because “I. Miller forecast that 
Gentle woman look,” promoting ac- 
cordingly two feminine dainties—a 
platform ankle strap, with butterfly 
bow and an open toe platform high 
heeled sandal. 

Stewart’s, leaning toward the prac- 
tical and utilitarian with Fall suits 
in mind and heavy duty wear, pro- 
moted “Your suit shoe—introducing 
‘Lady Pearl’ to the well groomed. A 
double tab, walled in toe pump, cus- 
tom made of genuine calf, black, sable 
brown, exclusively yours, $10,95.” 

Suede and patent leather were the 
leading material combination of a 
laced high heeled oxford at Lane 
Bryant for the hard to fit foot. “Soft, 
black suede brightened with patent 
leather . . . to step out with all your 
new Fall fashions at $5.50.” A warn- 
ing to “bring your ration book” was 
included in the advertisement. 

Getting back to school promotions, 
Hahn’s promoted smart, comfortable, 
sturdy oxfords and Norwegians in 
brown calf with composition soles. 

Suedes, too, for children made their 
bow at Hahn’s, and another promotion 
pointed up an ankle strap, bareback 
shoe and a walled toe, low-heeled 


a 


pump with perforations over sides and 
toe. 

A cosmopolitan feeling pervaded 
the display of Hochschild Kohn § 
Co.’s two D’Orsay pumps, with grace 
ful sophistication emanating from ¢ 
detailing. Another Hochschild } 
ad made mention of the new ¢ 
dren’s shoe section in the 
Fashion Shop. 


* * *# 


NEW YORK BUSINESS 
REPORTED SLOW 


“AUGUST is a slow month. It 
been slow for the past 30 years,” 
the way one philosophical New York 
shoe merchant describes the past fey 
weeks. The few cool days in a 
heat spell brought in more busi 
Toward the end of the month, or soon 
eer, back-to-school trade started. 

As regards the children’s busines 
the past weeks, one high style depart 
ment reported unusually good busi- 
ness. The only difficulty was a short 
age of merchandise. This they partly 
compensated for by getting a special 
OPA release which cleared out 200 or 
$00 pairs of shoes and relieved the 
drain on their newer stocks. This same 
department has sold a good many un- 
rationed play shoes in small sizes to 
supplement these stocks which are 
low, as every store is reporting. In 
general the men’s business has been 
slow, with an occasional store report- 
ing an increase over last year. 

Women have been buying dressy 
opened-up suedes for first Fall shoes. 
The demand for sling pumps has been 
unusually strong; more so thai in any 
previous season, according to one 
Fifth Avenue high style department. 
The same trend toward very dressy, 
feminine patterns has increased the 
sales on sandals also. In this same 
women’s department unrationed style 
shoes have sold fairly well, in spite of 
their high price and the fact that 
women are generally looking for 
leather shoes. They help out, accord- 
ing to the buyer of this department, 
when a woman wants an extra 
and has no coupon or when she wants) 
color in a street type. A high s 
item which has sold well this Sumn 
is the thick clog sole sandal in ga 
colors. “A certain kind of womall 
likes it,” says the buyer of this de 
partment. 

{TURN TO PAGE 112, PLE 
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Shoe Men See. Increased Leather Supply 
On the Way in Few Months 


As more encouraging reports reach the civilian of military 
successes, shoe men begin to be more optimistic than they 
have been for many months. They believe that the lowest 
valley of supplies has now been crossed and that the mate- 
rial situation will steadily improve. They anticipate that 
there will soon be a marked decrease in the leather de- 
mands for the armed forces, and that this will be very 
quickly reflected in increasing supplies opened up for 
civilian uses. 

News from the cattle country indicates that there will 
be a much heavier slaughter of animals than last year. The 
only dark spot in the picture at this time is the poor out- 
look for the corn crop which may affect the cattle situation 
later. Farmers throughout the corn belt are very much 
perturbed over the continued dry weather, and at present 
writing, there are many who believe that even if rains 
should come now, it would be too late to improve the crop 
picture perceptibly. However, this may easily result in 
the bringing in of more young animals to the abbatoirs, 
opening up a greater eventual supply of calfskin. 

Shoe men’s optimism, however, necessarily envisages the 
future at least a half year distant, for it will take almost 
that time before tanned hides will reach the hands of the 
manufacturer whose basic and most pressing problem re- 
mains that of manpower. However, the ray of hope pene- 
trates into this picture too, for they believe that IF the 
war in Europe is terminated this Fall, greater numbers of 
shoe operators will return to the factories, as war plants 
begin to decrease their production. 

While there are those who are uneasy about the future 
of “substitutes” there are many houses firmly convinced 
that plastics and synthetics will play an increasingly im- 
portant role in the post-war shoe. These maintain that 
the surface has barely been scratched in plastic develop- 
ment. Though they grant that many a consumer may be 
“sour” on the subject, there is no reason why that same 
consumer cannot be “sold” anew when confronted with a 
really satisfactory substitute for leather, satisfactory in 
wearing quality, style development and appearance. And 
all these features, say these advocates, will be incorporated 
- in post-war plastics or synthetics. Just as the post-war 
era of the first World War saw tremendous expansion in 
U. S.-developed dyes, se this post-war period will open up 
vast new fields in synthetics. 

Once the bars are down on styles it is inevitable, say 
these men, that the shoe industry will zoom to “bigger and 
better” business, for new markets will open up to Amer- 
ican-made shoes all over the world. And the shoe manu- 
facturer can plunge into full production at once, for in 
his plant he will have no reconversion problem to contend 


. job with calmness and confidence. 


with. Foreign markets may well absorb a goodly part” 
of the non-rationed stock here, and the interest of our 
domestic consumer in new stylings will take care of new 7 
production. So as though rubbing the crystal ball, these” 

enthusiasts say: “The future of the shoe industry is rosy 
indeed!” 


View bork 


Reptile, Suede and Patent Scarcities 
Cause Concern to Manufacturers 


M ANUFACTURERS in this area have been occupied with 
difficult problems of production, manpower and materials 
these past few weeks. Their most immediate concern, of 
course, is the problem of getting out Fall orders on time. 
The experience of the last two years makes this easier than 
it was when these difficulties first began to appear. The 
manufacturer is now used to the fact that he cannot get all 
the leather he needs right on the day he needs it. He has 
learned to get along in a day-to-day fashion, not always 
being sure that he will have the sole leather or the linings 
or even the upper leathers in advance in his stock rooms for 
the next shoes that are to go through the factory. 

Practically without exception, New York manufacturers 
have accepted these handicaps without undue fuss, taken 
them in their stride, and are going ahead with the season's 
In the same way their 
customers are learning to be more patient over delays and 
shortages of merchandise on a specific delivery date. They 
know now that if reptile shoes reach them at the beginning 
of the Spring season instead of late Fall when they were 
expected, they will not lose any sales. Women will welcome 
a new shoe whenever it comes in. The same thing holds 
true of other leathers and finishes. Suede has become a 
year-round best seller. Patent leather will sell any month 
of the year. 

These three leathers are of most concern to shoe manu- 
facturers at this time. Suede, especially for the heavier 
types of shoes and closed patterns, and reptile, are both 
popular leathers for Fall shoes, and both are scarce. Pat- 
ent leather, time-honored for Spring, is also hard to get. In 
addition, other materials, especially sole leather, continue 
tight. And manpower shortages continue, many factories 
report. 

The sole leather and manpower shortages account mainly — 
for the lower production of rationed shoes in the first six 
months of 1944, as compared with the first six months of 


1943, according to a leading New York manufacturer of © 


quality shoes. He also considers that increased production 
of play shoes has taken away business from the better grade 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68] 
rationed shoes. This same manufacturer, however, sees a 
good future for play shoes even after the cessation of hos- 
tilities and the restoration of normal business. 

The question of how to meet the demands for new styles, 
ence restrictions are lifted, is the problem manufacturers 
will have’ to face in the future, according to a women’s 
high style manufacturer who has given a good deal of 
thought to the matter. He foresees a condition where more 
colors will be permitted, for example, but where the 
leather will not be available to fill more than the constant 
basic demands for black and brown. In general, manufac- 
turers in the New York area are looking forward to the 
lifting of restrictions from colors, treatments and patterns, 
etc., but they are not letting themselves get too hopeful or 
too excited. They think there are enough immediate prob- 
lems and that even the lifting of restrictions will not make 
their business a bed of roses. They foresee a period when 
both materials and manpower will still be a problem. 


Si (ones 


Slip-Lasted Construction Gets Attention 
As One Answer to Demand for Shoes 


ONE very noticeable off-shoot of the wartime conditions to 
which shoe manufacturing has been subjected is a readi- 
ness on the part of manufacturers in this market to examine 
more thoroughly the advantages and disadvantages of the 
different methods of shoe construction. 

It will be recalled that during the highly competitive 
period prior to the war shoemaking methods were pretty 
well stabilized. Cement construction had come of age; 
gone through numerous stages of improvement. There were 
welts, McKays, Littleways and stitchdowns as always. But 
at that time, looming big over the horizon, was the casual 
or slack movement, the birth of which is traceable to Holly- 
wood influence coupled with the popular idea of working 
less at higher pay and of learning how to use one’s leisure 
hours. Such seemed wholly inconsistent with the hard and 
practical realities of a war.’ For this reason, when war 
actually broke out, many felt that this movement would 
become one of the first casualties. However, it not only has 
survived but has grown to such proportions that the casual 
or play shoe today is regarded as a permanent part of the 
shoe picture by leading manufacturers here. 

Of course, the excessive wartime demand for shoes has 
spread over into every type of construction with a high de- 
gree of acceptability, so that some may be currently enjoy- 
ing a volume which is definitely abnormal. Yet as war 
brought on rationing, and with it the tremendous growth 
of non-rationed types, particularly in women’s shoes, both 
large and small manufacturers here have given much time 
and study to the so-called California or slip-lasted con- 
struction. It is regarded as having many advantages over 
other types. These shoes can be made in less time, with 
fewer workers per thousand pairs. There is little or no 
complicated work on them once they are through the fitting 
room. From that point on they are assembled and cemented 
together—sole unit to upper unit. It is found to be an 
economical method of construction, requires less shoe 


machinery and fewer lasts. Some manufacturers see in this 
method the possibility of ‘producing better values at lower 
prices when restrictions are lifted and materials become 
more plentiful. 

Perhaps one reason so much attention is being centered 
upon this method by manufacturers using it as well as 
those who are not now using it, is because it has been asso- 
ciated with the terrific growth in volume of non-rationed 
shoes this past year. Though developed before the war, it 
might well be that the exigencies of war have brought forth 
and proved the real merits of this method. 


* * 


Sales managers here state that dealers are appraising 
their stocks today more carefully than at any time during 
the war. Naturally not one of them wants to get caught 
with unsalable merchandise, yet under the quota system 
which has been in force for over two years now, it has 
been found that dealers have been moving shoes faster 
than at any time in their history; that their turnover as a 
result has been higher. On the whole, retail stocks are 
relatively low, although reported inventory figures place 
stocks slightly higher than a year ago. As of June 30, 
stocks of women’s and children’s shoes in up-stairs depart- 
ments of 17 large department stores in the Eighth Federal 
Reserve district were 19 per cent above a year previous. 
Sales in the same departments for June were 25 per cent 
less than June of last year. 

Men’s shoe inventories are also found to be slightly 
higher than a year ago. Reports received here indicate con- 
siderable concern on the part of dealers over the high 
percentage of rubber soled shoes they find on their shelves. 


* * * 


Apparently anticipating a further lifting of restrictions, 
tanners agents recently have been showing manufacturers 
here a full assortment of colors in upper stock. Some 
sampling is being done. At the same time it is being 
pointed out that high colors never have constituted a very 
high percentage of a dealer’s purchase. Thus little or no 
excitement has been apparent. When additional colors are 
permitted to go into shoes, St. Louis manufacturers will 
meet the demand for them. 


Tanning Extract Allocation 


ConTINUATION of the allocation system for chestnut 
extract was recommended by the Chestnut Extract Indus- 
try Advisory Committee at its recent meeting, the War 
Production Board reported on August 18. 

The extract, used largely by tanners of shoe sole and 
belting leather, is obtained from the wood of trees growing 
in the Middle and Northern Atlantic States. 

The demand for chestnut extract by tanners, both in the 
United States, and Canada, is far in excess of available 
supplies, WPB officials explained. 

During the first six months of 1944, approximately 127,- 
000,000 pounds of 25 per cent chestnut extract were pro- 
duced. Committee members said that no appreciable in- 
crease could be expected during the second half of this 
year. Thus, 1944 production would be about 254,000,000 
pounds, as compared with the 391,000,000 pounds con- 
sumed during 1942, WPB officials said. 

Committee members reported that the chief barrier to 
any increased production at this time was short inventories 
of wood and their inability to obtain sufficient labor. 
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Rajah Soles step out in accepted 
styles . . . in the tempo of an all 


‘round active day . . . when, more 


than ever before, there's a need for 


shoes with Rajah's serviceability— 
soles of flexibility, trimness and 


damp-proofness. Rajah Soles sell! 


ALFRED HALE RUBBER COMPANY, NORTH QUINCY, 7141, MASS. 


September |, 1944 
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Colors Permitted, Style Controls Relaxed 
Under M-217 Amendment 


within price lines that are urgently 
needed for civilian consumption. 

Production in new price lines, or in- 
creased production in established lines, 
may be granted by WPB to cover pro- 
duction of civilian footwear purchased 
by or on behalf of United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
or any other agency for foreign relief 
purposes. 

(vii) [Deleted March 9, 1944.] 

(4) The period selected by any per- 
son as his six month’s base period shall 
apply to all lines and may not be sub- 
sequently changed. After July 11, 1944, 
lines manufactured by any person in 
his six months’ base period as previ- 
ously filed with the War Production 
Board may not be revised, except to 
bring them into conformity with this 
order. Manufacturers whose base pe- 
riod reports containing overlapping 
price ranges have been filed and ac- 
cepted prior to June 27, 1944, may con- 
tinue to use the ranges now on file only 
until Sept. 1, 1944. 

(j) Appeals. Any appeal from the 
provisions of this order shall be made 
by filing a letter in triplicate, refer- 
ring to the particular provision ap- 
pealed from and stating fully the 
grounds of the appeal. 

(k) Records. All persons affected by 
this order shall keep and preserve rec- 
ords concerning their operations in ac- 
cordance with Section 944.15 of Priori- 
ties Regulation I. 

(1) All persons affected by this or- 
der shall file such reports and ques- 
tionnaires as may be requested by the 
War Production Board, subject to the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget 
in accordance with the Federal Reports 
Act of 1942. 

(m) Communications. All reports re- 
quired to be filed hereunder, and all 
commounications concerning this order, 
shall, unless otherwise directed, be ad- 
dressed to: War Production Board, 
Textile, Clothing and Leather Bureau, 
Washington 25, D. C., Ref.: M-217. 

(n) Violations. Any person who 
wilfully violates any provision of this 
order, or who, in connection with this 
order wilfully conceals a material fact 


’ or furnishes false information to any 


department or agency of the United 
States is guilty of a crime, and upon 
conviction may be punished by fine or 
imprisonment. In addition, any such 
person may be prohibited from making 
or obtaining further deliveries of, or 
from processing or using, material un- 
der priority control and may be de- 
prived of priorities assistance. 


APPENDIX A 
Paragraphs (c) (2), (c) (4), and 
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(e) (1) of the April 21, 1944, edition 
of General Conservation Order M-217, 
which remains in force until Sept. i, 
1944, read as follows, respectively: 

(c) (4) No person shall put into proc- 
ess any material for the manufacture 
of footwear of more than one color 
(subject to unavoidable deviations in 
shade normally experienced in finish- 
ing leather or dyeing fabrics). This re- 
striction shall apply to the color of 
stitching, lacing and bindings, but shall 
not apply to the color of linings and 
soles. Nothing in this paragraph shall 
prevent unavoidable discoloring of 
thread, leather, and perforations as a 
result of antiquing, or the use of: 

(i) Embossed leather or genuine 
reptiles of the colors permitted in para- 
graph (c) (5) below but having slight 
variations in shade caused by normal 
finishing of such leathers, or 

(ii) Embossed leather or genuine 
reptiles of any color or colors (in all- 
over shoes) if finished prior to Oct. 16, 
1942, 

(iii) Shearing collars, 

(iv) An additional color on tips or 
tongues of safety shoes as above de- 
fined, 

(v) A combination of two colors in 
part leather—part fabric uppers where 
the leather constitutes not more than 
30 per cent of the whole upper material 
(excluding linings). 

(e) (1) Exceptions to paragraphs 
(c) and (d) above. The foregoing pro- 
hibitions and restrictions of this order 
shall not apply to: 

(1) Footwear made wholly without 
leather and without rubber or plastic 
soles where no two-tone effect is cre- 
ated. This exemption shall extend only 
to paragraph (c). However, shoes of 
multi-colored fabric (a single fabric 
containing more than one color) are 
permitted and may have bindings or 
other trimmings (not including tips, 
foxings, eye stays, platforms or heels) 
in. one of the colors of the material. 
SCHEDULE I—SPECIFICATIONS FOR SOLES 

Abrasion. The material shall have a 
resistance to abrasion of not less than 
4000 revolutions to abrade 50 per cent 
of the thickness of the material, when 
tested on the type of machine used by 
and following the procedure of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. The ma- 
terial may be tested.on any other abra- 
sive testing machine, using an appro- 
priate number of abrasive strokes of 
revolutions to give abrasive action 
equivalent to the above. 

Crackiness. The material shall not 
crack, after conditioning for 4 hours, 
at 32° F. and testing at that tempera- 
ture, when bent 180° F. over a 3-inch 
mandrel. The material shall not crack, 


after aging for 48 hours at 120° F. + 
2° F. and reconditioning at 65 per cen 
+ 2 per cent relative humidity an 
120° F. + 2° F., when bent 180° ove, 
a 38-inch mandrel. 

Tackiness. The material shall no 
become tacky or flow when subjectej 
to a temperature of 120° F. + 2° RF. 
for 4 hours. 

Stitch tear. Material which is used 
for stitched soles shall have a_-stitc, 
tear strength of not less than 30 pounds 
when tested dry, and not less than % 
pounds when tested immediately after 
soaking in water for 4 hours. When 
the outsole is cemented securely to a 
backer or midsole, the test shall be 
made of the combined assembly. 

Effect of water. After submerging 
in water at 75° F. + 2° F. for-4 hours, 
the material shall not show visual eyi- 
dence of delamination or separation 
and shall not show an increase in thick. 
ness of more’than 20 per cent. 


INTERPRETATION 1 

The word “manufacture” in line two 
of paragraph (c) (1) of §3290.191, 
(Conservation Order M-217), refers to 
the operation whereby the features 
mentioned in subdivisions (i) to (xvii), 
inclusive, of said paragraph became a 
part of the footwear. 

Illustration: Subdivision (iv) refers 
to full overlaid tips or full overlaid 
foxings except on work shoes. The or- 
der prohibits the placing of full over- 
lay tips or full overlay foxings on dress 
shoes after Oct. 31, 1942. But it does 
not prohibit the completion of the shoe 
if an overlaid tip or an overlaid foxing 
has been affixed prior to said date. 
(Issued Oct. 6, 1942.) 


INTERPRETATION 2 

FOOTWEAR 
The reference to “leather outseles or 
outside leather taps,” in paragraph (c) 
(8) of $3290.191 Conservation Order 
M-217 designates outsoles and outside 
taps the wearing qualities of which are 
derived primarily from leather. For 
example: An outsole composed prima- 
rily of leather but having a paper coat- 
ing would constitute a “leather out 
sole,” since, presumably, the paper 
would soon disappear and the wearing 
quality of the sole would rest primarily 
upon the leather. 
On the other hand, if a sole of dura- 
ble substitute material were cemented 
on a thin leather sole so that the sub 
stitute material received the wear the 
leather sole would constitute a midsole 
rather than an outsole. 
Similarly, a wooden sole having 4 
leather heel insert to provide non-skid 
and sound-proofing features is not & 
[TURN TO PAGE 79, PLEASE) 
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Today 


more customers than 
shoes 





~ Tomorrow 
a more shoes than 
awa clstomers 

HOW THE 


BUSTER BROWN RADIO SHOW 


IS BUILDING POSTWAR CUSTOMERS FOR YOU 


The youngsters who will wear Buster Brown 
Shoes tomorrow—and the parents who will 
buy them—are forming their ideas today. 


War or no war, new customers continu- 
ally grow into the Buster Brown age range. 
Remember, children two years old in 1944 
will only be twelve years old in 1954. 


The birth rate is up. The potential market 
is larger. Children’s shoe departments are 
playing a bigger part in the retail picture. 


Buster Brown is going to do more than 
tetain its leadership in Buster Brown grades 


BUSTER BROWN DIVISION 


Soroun Shoe Gompany 


Septer.ter |, 1944 


in juvenile shoes. . Buster Brown is out to 
greatly increase that leadership over the 
next few years. 


That's why we're on the air every Satur- 
day morning with a live and lively half-hour 
show on 52 NEC stations coast-to-coast. 


It features Smilin’ Ed McConnell (the big- 
gest child-winner in the business) in person 
with a pretested* half hour of songs, laughs, 
stories and wholesome, rollicking fun for 
youngsters. 


*We know the show’s a hit, for we tested it 13 weeks on the West 
Coast over 10 NBC stations. Retailers said, “It's swell!” 








ST. LOUIS 
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Store Customers Appreciate 

Shoe Counselling Service 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44] 

types of lasts. As yet no satisfactory 


way has been worked out whereby the. 


salesman who does take an interest in 
“problem feet” can make the money 
made by his fellow fitter who takes the 
fast and easy style trade. 

In order to have the full cooperation 
of our sales force, the management 
made it clear that my work would in no 
way interfere with their regular sell- 
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ing, but would be assistance to’ them, 
when the hard-to-fit customer was on 
hand. When salesmen turn over cus- 
tomers to me, the salesman receives full 
credit for the sale. 

After getting the fitting personnel in 
a harmonious frame of mind and after 
being assured of their full cooperation, 
the next step was to inform the doctors 
in this vicinity of our plan to serve 
their patients better in regard to their 
shoe fitting requirements. Personal 
calls were made on all orthopedic sur- 
geons, other doctors dealing with foot 
conditions and the chiropodists. Know- 





ing of a store which in these times 
would fit their patients’ feet pro 
seemed to be precisely what the medica] 
profession wanted. 

As a follow-up, a survey was made 
in which each chiropodist was asked 
how many people working in defense 
plants were treated each week, and 
how absenteeism could have been pre. 
vented if their patients had the proper 
types of shoes, properly fitted. 

Results of the 17 cooperative chiropo- 
dists showed they were treating 47 war 
workers daily, or 282 weekly. This 
meant 2256 lost war work hours weekly 
because of poorly fitted shoes from 
this small group alone. It did not take 
into consideration the hundreds of 
people that were receiving foot treat- 
ment from the medical profession. 

With this information, the health de- 
partments of war industrial plants 
were contacted and the facts presented 
to each plant official. None of these 
factories would recommend any one 
make of shoe or any particular store to 
their employees, but a surprising num- 
ber of people from these plants re- 
sponded when they learned they could 
get practical advice on their shoe 
problems. 

If a customer asks to see the shoe 
counsellor when she first comes in, our 
store hostess seats her, and I am intro- 
duced. The customer is always encour- 
aged to talk freely while I am making 
an examination of the old shoes. Very 
often valuable information relative to 
past purchases and types of shoes tried 
gives a clue as to what type of shoe to 
suggest now. Often it is necessary to 
fit a customer in the type of shoe 
which she said she could not wear, for 
the previously sold shoes were not fitted 
correctly. Style was right, but fitting 
was wrong. 

Control of the interview must be se- 
cured by the person on the fitting stool, 
and the first pair of shoes slipped on 
should be the right pair. If a second 
or third trial is necessary, the fitter 
should be the first to discover the 
error. 

A sales record is kept, with the cus- 
tomer understanding that she is ex- 
pected to return in two weeks for a 
comfort checking. She understands too 
that this particular shoe must be worn 
85 per cent of the time until her prob 
lem is corrected; then we will discuss 
the fitting of dress shoes. 

Sometimes the right size is not in 
stock or we may not have the last which 
will do the best job for this particular 
foot. Frankly telling the customer and 
trying to get the proper shoe is the 
best procedure. If a customer does not 
care to follow our fitting suggestions, 
we do not annoy her, but permit her to 
buy what she wants; complete notation 
of the transaction is made on the rec- 
ord card, however. 

Apparently there are as many men 
suffering from foot problems as there 
are women, but the men do not make 
so much fuss about them. In 85 per 
cent of the cases, men wear shoes far 
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too short and buy lasts which are too 
at the toe for their feet. The 
gverage man will buy a dress shoe; 


this shoe on for every day; thus he 

has a really well-fitting, com- 
fortable shoe for daily wear. It is much 
easier to convince a man that his shoes 
are improperly fitted; once that has 
been done, he is the store’s friend for 


At Nordstrom’s, all work as a single 
mit, having only one object—the cus- 
tomer’s welfare. Everything is done 
tp create a favorable impression with 
the person with problem feet. Window 
displays, advertising and cards explain 
that Nordstrom’s are experts in this 
line and invite consultation. This is 
done regularly, even though the amount 
of business done on these types of shoes 
is relatively very small, when the entire 
shoe volume of the store is considered. 

Yes, this is a wonderful new service 
at Nordstrom’s with customer response 
justifying all the work behind such an 
undertaking. 





Service Family Reunited 
in England 

A family reunion, unique for the 
ETO, was held at an American Red 
Cross Club in England recently when 
lieutenant Colonel Lawrence H. Cox, 
§l, of 169 Concord Street, Holliston, 
Mass., met his son, Captain Ernest W. 
Cox, 26, and his daughter, Second Lieu- 
tenant Christine E. Cox, 28, of the 
Army Nurse Corps. 

Only member of the family not pres- 
ent at the joyous meeting was the colo- 
nel’s wife, Mrs. Macy Cox, who for the 
duration is handling his job as presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Berkshire 
Footwear Corporation, of Holliston. 

Colonel Cox, commissioned a _ re- 
serve officer in 1924, was until recently 
salvage officer of Southern Base Sec- 
tion. Before coming overseas in No- 
vember, 1942, he was chief of the rec- 
lamation branch, salvage division, Of- 
fice of the Quartermaster General, 
Washington, D. C. 

Captain Cox, also of the Quarter- 
master Corps, is attached to the service 
installation division, headquarters Com- 
munication Zone. A graduate of Hol- 
liston High School and Boston Univer- 
sity, he was commissioned in February, 
1941. His wife, Mrs. Nellie Cox, is 
employed by the U. S. Engineer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Attached to an army general hospital 
in England, Lt. Cox entered the service 
in September, 1943. She is a graduate 
ef Holliston High School, Framingham 
State Teachers’ College and the nursing 
department of Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital in Boston. 








Arthur Meyerson Promoted 


Los ANGELEs, CaLir.—Arthur Meyer- 
son has been promoted to be general 
sales manager for the Vogue and 
Carolyn lines of casual shoes, it was an- 
nounced by Seymour Fabrick, president 
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when the newness is gone, he will put _ 








of both plants. Meyerson had charge 
of the Chicago sales office for Vogue 
and Carolyn for several years and was 
brought to the head office here to plan 
post-war expansion details. 


Cc. A. Hardman 


Detroit, Micn.—C. A. Hardman, De- 
troit shoeman for half a century, died 
recently as the result of a heart attack. 
He was active until his death as a 
traveler. 

He entered the shoe business in Wal- 
laceburg, Ont., establishing the C. A. 
Hardman store there. In the 1890’s, he 





moved to Detroit, and opened a store 
under his own name on Michigan Ave- 
nue, then an important retail shopping 
street, between Fourth and Fifth Ave- 
nues, which he operated for ten years. 

Hardman then went on the road for 
the Gerber Shoe Company, for a short 
time, and then went with the Franklin 
Shoe Company of Boston, which he rep- 
resented here at the time of his death. 
For some years he covered Michigan, 
but for the past quarter century had 
confined his territory to Detroit. 

He is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 
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Retailers, Prepare Now! 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49] 


kets. This has already happened in many cases. 

My firm is a large user of nationally advertised brands, 
and I am firmly convinced that it is a good policy for 
tailers to promote such brands when they represent {air 
retail values. However, in most cases it is a wise precay. 
tion for retailers to maintain a sound proportion betwee 
the amount of merchandise that bears their own private 
trade marks and that of manufacturers’ controlled brands 
For, if most retailers become simply distributors of ng. 
tionally advertised brands, they may find themselves ing 
particularly vulnerable position. Because in the very reg] 
danger that only a few huge manufacturing organization 
may in the future dominate all of their retail markets 
there lies a potential threat to the future existence of inde 
pendent retailers. 

Consumers will make final decision on the type of distri. 
bution they prefer. Thus all retailers must improve their 
efficiency in order to reduce their retail prices. Their type 
of service will also be a most important consideration to 
consumers in deciding the future status of retaiers. 


Advertising to Promote Post-War Objectives 


I mentioned in Chapter VII instances in which local co 
operative advertising has increased sales in certain trades. 
I also suggested that cooperative publicity planned and 
financed by most manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
in one trade, might increase their proportion of total sales | 

In a broader field, sound cooperative publicity by all man 
ufacturers, wholesalers and retailers of all trades can be the 
means of increasing national consumption, production and 
income during the post-war period. The Committee for Eco 
nomic Development and other post-war planning organiz- 
tions have set a goal of 140 billion dollars as the national 
income that will be required after the war to assure 10 
per cent employment. This goal would mean an increase 



































upwards of 70 per cent above 1929, the year of highest level 
of income prior to 1940. I personally believe these esti- 
mates to be above the realm of probability unless a larg 
part of this increase is brought about through government 
spending. In arriving at their figures, I wonder if thes 
planners have taken into full consideration the extent w 
which our increased technological development of war pre 
duction will be applied to peacetime products. 


More Goods with Fewer Workers 


Certainly in years to come it will not require nearly » 
many workers to produce the same volume of merchandise. 
So, even with a fairly predictable increase in consumption, 
the average hours of work per employee will have to 
reduced considerably if we are to maintain even the pre 
war level of factory employment. 

Besides, our manufacturers will have to compete in both 
our domestic and foreign markets with much cheaper labe 
in present backward countries that will themselves @ 
doubtedly become efficiently industrialized. 

If we are to maintain even the level of pre-war production 
in this coming highly competitive world, it would sem 
that wages will have to be held to pre-war levels. But 
order to increase the standard of living of our worken, 
both manufacturing and retailing efficiency must be greall! 
increased so that retail prices will be greatly reduced. Te 
[TURN TO PAGE 78, PLEASE) 
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Satin Makes Style 
Headlines 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45] 


ings of Fall millinery collections. They 
were co-ordinated with satin handbags 
and gloves. Another way in which 
satin is being used for Fall 1944 clothes 
and accessories is as a trimming on 
dresses, hats, handbags and gloves. 

All this is important fashion co-ordi- 
nation news. Add to this the fact that 
afew high style shoe manufacturers 
have been able to obtain enough satin 
for a limited number of cocktail and 
diner shoes. With the lack of other 
types of shoes for evening wear and a 
aeeee of black suede, this is an im- 

. though limited . . . addition 
erilable stocks of dressy ‘shoes, 

With hats: taking the center of the 
stage in Fall fashions there are inter- 
ating possibilities in co-ordination be- 
tween satin hats and shoes. Leading 
milliners have created an impressive 
variety of styles, including turbans, 
berets and large-brimmed types with 
mech luxury trimmings as ostrich 
plumes. 


Factories Close 
Because of Heat 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—In the midst of 
afull week’s heat wave, a number of 
New Hampshire shoe factories were 
forced to shut down recently when the 
_ soared over the 100-degree 


Most of the departments at the J. F. 
McElwain Co. were closed in Nashua, 
amd for the first time in recent years, 
the three shoe shops in Newmarket 
lalted operations because of the heat. 
They were the Sam Smith Shoe Corp., 
Rockingham Shoe Co. and Royce Shoe 
Co. 

Operations were also suspended in 
several departments at the Maybury 
Shoe Co. plant in Rochester. The 
Rindgemere factory of the Hubbard 
Shoe Co. in Rochester, was also closed. 


Continued heat again forced many, 


thoe factories, including four in Man- 
chester, to shut down a few days later. 





Feature Reptiles for Fall 


SEATTLE, WaSH.—A large collection 
a reptiles is the newest note for Fall 
at Nordstrom’s store at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Pike Street, here. 
The “circus touch” at Nordstrom’s fine 


store is highlighted in new sales pro- 


Motion and advertising which intro- 
duces the genuine alligator and lizard 
% “Snake Charmers,” pointing out 
“exotic Fall reptiles that are charmers 
®@ the pretty feet that wear them.” 
Pour popular styles are included in 


brown alligator and lizard footwear. 
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“And, | expect to have at least four more dates with him 
this year. Right now he is a friend in need, because this baby 
needs a new pair of shoes, and none but the best will do her.” 


Yes, he is a friend of Mrs. Day's, and for the most part our 
dealers have been friends of long standing. Merchants, the . 
country over, have become convinced that Ideal is the most 
satisfactory line with which to do the most important fitting 
job in their stores. They know that from’Mrs. Day's long expe- 
rience, she knows which lasts, patterns, materials and con- 
struction methods are best for each of the many types of 
shoes they must fit to the ever-changing baby foot. Because 
of their conviction, merchants have been able to establish 
a confident acceptance for Ideal Baby Shoes in the parent's 
mind and in their ability to fit them correctly, too. This ac- 
ceptance has produced America's most profitable and most 
staple infant shoe business. ; 


Mrs. Day’s curtailed wartime production restricts the sale 
of her shoes to established agencies. An unlimited supply 
of Ideal Baby Shoes will be one of the blessings Peace 
will bring. 


mes. DAY’S IDEAL sasy sHOE co. 


DANVERS * MASSACHUSETTS 


1070 MERCHANDISE MART 71 WEST 35¢bh STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK1,N.Y. 
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Retailers, Prepare Now! 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76] 


increase consumption to the extent that will be required 
to increase dollar volume of sales at their lower unit prices, 
advertising can play a vital part. Sound cooperative adver. 
tising, in which most manufacturers and retailers in al} 
trades join effort, can play a most constructive part in 
maintaining a high standard of living of all our people in 
that post-war era. 

Let me mention one practical means by which retailers 
can immediately utilize their publicity in preparing for the 
highly competitive period that will follow the war. During 
the war customers have graded up their purchases so con- 
siderably that cheaper merchandise has become a drug on 
the market. For reasons explained I do not believe that the 
present abnormal demand for better merchandise will con- 
tinue after the war. It would therefore seem the part of 
prudence for retailers to put more effort right now into 
maintaining their former level of competitive prices. If 
not, many of them may find that when the war ends and 
the pendulum of prices swings back to former levels, they 
have lost a large proportion of their former customers. 

Next I shall discuss occupancy, that other element of 
merchandise costs. I shall especially discuss trends that 
indicate possible changes in business areas. 


Peoria Retailers Confer with 
OPA on Price Regulations 


Peoria, lil—Shoe retailers met recently at OPA head- 
quarters, here, to discuss regulations governing the retail 
sale of shoes. Left to right, seated: Martin W. Scherf, 
P. A. Bergner Co.; John Moser, Jr., Moser's Shoe Store; 
L. R. Anheuser, OPA miscellaneous products rationing spe- 
cialist; Harry Dumermuth, Block & Kuhi Co. Standing, left 
to right: W. J. Eden, Pekin Shoe Store; Kari Kreeb, Golden 
Rule Shoe Store, Pekin; Chester Anderson, Nisely Shoe 
Store; W. J. Crawford, Crawford's Shoe Store. 
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Colors Permitted, Style 
Controls Relaxed 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72] 
“eather outsole,” because the wear of 










quired [the shoe is derived mainly from the 
rrices, [wooden portion of the sole. (Issued 
adver. det. 18, 1943.) 

in al} INTERPRETATION 4 

rt in DEFINITIONS 

ple in The definition of “price range” in 






ph (b) (11) of Conservation 
Qrder M-217 states that price range 
salt have the usual trade significance 
@ long as the highest list price in the 
mnge does not exceed the lowest by 
nore than 10 per cent or 25c. a pair, 
whichever is the greater. The Jan. 12, 
(44, amendment in paragraph (b) 


















| con (10) (iii) of the order allows manu- 
rt of Hiscturers of misses’ and children’s and 
into [youths’ and boys’ footwear to consider 
s, If [ieir production in each type up to a 
| and gholesale price of $1.75 a pair as one 
they line. This does not, however, permit 

manufacturers to add 25c. to the $1.75 
rs md consider all misses’ and children’s 
at of snd youths’ and boys’ footwear up to 
that #100 as falling within the line. The 





aemption added by the amendment is 
me superimposed upon the existing 
treatment of price lines and cannot be 
enstrued to apply to any footwear 
having a net wholesale price of more 
than $1.75. (Issued Feb. 28, 1944.) 


INTERPRETATION 5 
SHOES MANUFACTURED FOR DYEING BY 
RETAILERS OR CONSUMERS 

Paragraph (c) (4) restricts the 
manufacture of footwear of more than 
me color. Where a manufacturer pro- 
duces a line of footwear designed espe- 
tally for taking dye on the tip, foxing, 
saddle or other portions, so that it can 
teconverted into a two-tone shoe (such 
a spectator or saddle oxford type), 
ind he has reason to believe that it will 
te converted by retailers or consumers, 
ke is putting material into process for 
the manufacture of footwear of more 
than one color. This is prohibited by 
3 —— (Issued April 26, 






















INTERPRETATION 6 

TWO-COLOR BOWS ON FOOTWEAR MADE 
UNDER PARAGRAPH (Cc) (4) (¥) 
Paragraph (c) (4) (v) permits the 
combination of two colors in part 
lather—part fabric uppers where the 
constitutes not more than 30 
per cent of the whole upper material 
(excluding linings). It is permissible 
® use in connection with this type of 

r fabric bows in the same two 
tilors, if all other provisions of the 
der are complied with, including par :- 
ttaph (d) relating to new styles. 
May 25, 1944.) 


To Build Receiving Room 
Mancuester, N. H.—The Fleisher 

Shoe Co. has been granted a permit by 

the City Building Department to con- 


a receiving room and tunnel at 
its plant at Goffs Falls. 
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You wou't find 
FITABILITY 
tn Websters 


Fitability is the added quality 
found in shoes with insoles or 
lining, heel and tongue pads of 
sponge rubber die cut from 
sheet stock; or metatarsal pads, 
arch inserts, or cookies made 
of molded stainless sponge rub- 
ber. With many retail inven- 
tories reduced drastically, more 
sales than ever are being lost 
due to lack of ability to meet 
size and width requirements. 
This is one of the conditions be- 
ing corrected by shoe manufac- 
turers with whom we are work- 
ing: let us help you build more 
fitability into your line with com- 
fort-giving sponge rubber. We 
should like to send you samples 
of light-weight, resilient, cush- 
ioning products we are now 
making for other shoe manu- 
facturers, 
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Naval Footwear Designed 
For Global Warfare 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47] 


airfields, camp sites and roads. The 
other Seabee footwear is a 12-in. all- 
weather boot that is completely water- 
proof. It is worn in cold, damp and 
rainy regions. 

The Navy also developed a subma- 
rine sandal to give the men of the “pig 
boats” light but strongly constructed 
footwear with maximum ventilation. 
The construction is unique, utilizing a 
slotted insole through which straps are 
inserted. These straps fold under the 
insole where the ends are fastened 
together. 


Another major development in the 
field of footwear for our global Navy 
revolved around rubber. At the start 
of the war the Navy issued only rubber 
overshoes and four-buckle cashmerette 
Arctics. 


The chief development in this line is 
“Arctic Sea N-1,” which has five 
buckles that are rustproof and corro- 
sion resistant. It is a non-skid overshoe, 
fleece lined and must stand up under 
the severest tests. The buckles must be 
able to take a 20 per cent salt solution 
spray for 240 hr. to determine corro- 
sion resistance. 

Both the soles and uppers are made 
of rubber compound consisting of 80 per 
cent Buna S and 20 per cent reclaimed 
rubber and crude. The outersole is de- 
signed with a series of wavy slits or 
lands, which when flexed create a wip- 
ing action on the wet surface thereby 
reducing the chances of slipping on wet 
decks. 

The net result is a waterproof boot 
that is light and. yet tough, flexible and 
usable in any climate. 

The Clothing Division’s most unique 
development is called officially the “Sea 
Boot, Non Slip N-1.” It is better known 
by the officers who designed it as the 
“submarine boot.” It was developed 
after officers on submarines in the 
Aleutians reported their men were suf- 
fering from “immersion foot.” This is 
a shriveling of the foot and tissues and 
oftentimes leads to serious complica- 
tions. Cold, green seas in the dreary, 
foggy region broke over the low free- 
board of surfaced craft *causing “im- 
mersion foot.” In normal climates this 
would cause little discomfort, but ig the 
very cold regions a condensation occurs 
inside the boot. The normal rubber 
boots were of insufficient protection. 

The “submarine boot” has neither 
rights nor lefts and is issued in three 
sizes—small, medium and large. Thus, 
in a submarine where stowage space is 
at a premium the three stock units 
cover all sizes of feet and take up small 
space. 

The sole has a series of wavy slits so 
that when pressure is applied there is 
no skidding. The cleats on the heel are 
so spaced to facilitate easy ascension 









and descension of a submarine conning 
tower. 

The wearer puts on two pairs of 
heavy woolen socks, followed by a duf. 
fel sock composed of wool, hair and felt 
about % in. thick. Then he puts two 
hairfelt inner solves in each boot be 
fore pulling them on. These layers of 
wool and the design of the last permit 
free circulation around the foot which 
prevents condensation within the boot 

This boot was designed to prevent 
“immersion foot.” Personnel on subma- 
rines in the Arctic regions are wearing 
them. So are sailors on small boats that 
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Shoes W 
sore on 
have low freeboards. Schechte 
At the Naval Clothing Depot, Brook. [is fath 
lyn, N. Y., also under the Bureau of Jae int 
Supplies and Accounts, there is a test- 
ing laboratory where tests are made on 
samples of shoes under contract to the Takes 
Navy. ' Los A 
Lt. P. N. Vonckx, SC USNR, is in Jander hi 
charge of this work. Dozens of differ. § Bullock- 
ent kinds of tests are made. Acidity }stion © 
tests are conducted to see if the tan. § Marcus 
ning agents are strong enough. Tensile ile Bul! 
and abrasion tests are made on the dril] J aeven 3 
and fabric that go inside the footwear, § psition 
The breaking strength of threads also 
is determined. The stitching of the Englis 
outer sole is given an exacting test be- 
cause on invasion shoes this stitching Get M 
must stand up under the severest con- Mont 
ditions. hoes, 1 
Approximately 100 pairs of shoes [ie aya 
and boots are under test all the time. § Britain, 
Many are given practical tests around § of Trad 
the depot and the area by officers and J copies c 
others. Others are given actual field J cently. 
tests under fighting conditions. Quality Comp 
and construction of test samples are [shoes 
given particularly close attention. because 
The care of the feet is an established | ad ry 
science, recognized so by the medical pal 
profession. It is of vital importance to = « 
the United States Navy that its fight- a ten 
ers enjoy the utmost in foot comfort quuene 
and yet have the toughest shoes that The | 
can be produced. ecumen 
In previous wars shoes merely were | tirely o 
coverings for the feet. There was little [are acc 
scientific attempt to insure comfort or | general 
improve structural design. This war § ##e nov 
has emphasized the importance of prop- 
erly-shod fighters. New ' 
Whether in the jungles of the trop- — 
ies or the frigid waste’ of the Arctic, om last 18 
the slippery deck of a battle wagon oF [m, p, 
the cold deck of a submarine, the me J ngunce, 
of the Navy are getting the utmost in [15 yy, 
foot protection and comfort. The bing b 
sailor does most of his fighting on his J Ave. } 
feet. If the job of “picking ’em up and f childre 
laying ’em down” produces too much § Playsh 
foot fatigue then the general fighting 
ability will be impaired. Shoe 


Because of more than a score of new 
designs embodying the latest laboratory 


= 
2 









and scientific findings, and by virtue of Los. 
the use of the highest quality of mate- — ls Ex 
rials, the fighting men of the Navy —* Shoe 
today are among the best shod military — 
personnel in the world. ‘ 
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shoeman’s Son Killed 
. MicH. — Pfc. Herman 
ter, 26, has been reported killed 
in action in the Pacific area on June 8. 
He served in the infantry and, wounded 
in the war, had recovered. He 
the Purple Heart on the occa- 

sion of his former wounds, 

He was the son of Frank Schechter, 
Detroit shoeman for about thirty years, 
who formerly operated under the name 
of Milady’s Boot Shop, but changed the 
dore a number of year’s ago to Frank’s 
Shoes when he made it a general family 
dore on the east side. Pfc. Herman 
Schechter formerly was associated with 
sis father in the store. Two other sons 
are in the service. 


Takes Job in Dallas 


Los ANGELES, CaLir. — R. O. Alex- 
ander has resigned as shoe buyer in the 
Bullock-Wilshire store to accept the po- 
dition of shoe buyer for the Neiman- 
Marcus Dallas store. He has been with 
the Bullock organization for the past 
deven years and will assume his new 
position August 15. 


~~ 


English Women May 
Get More Shoes 


MONTREAL, CANADA—More women’s 
shoes, mostly of high quality, will soon 
be available in the shops of Great 
Britain, an official of the British Board 
af Trade, told the London Daily Mail, 
copies of which were received here re- 


cently. 

Complaints of a shortage of women’s 

shoes have lately been acute, partly 
because women are demanding more 
and more expensive shoes. “In many 
cases,” a British Boot Trades Associa- 
tion official said, “they could be fitted 
from stock with medium qualities, but 
the demand is for superior types at 3 
guineas or 4 guineas a pair.” 
The Association is urging the Gov- 
emment to take wooden-soled shoes en- 
tirely off the coupon. Stocks of these 
ate accumulating, it is said, owing to 
general reluctance to wear them. They 
ate now four coupons instead of six. 





New Wholesale Business 


CLEVELAND, O.—Lew Weiner, for the 
last 18 years basement shoe buyer for 
The Bailey Company of this city, an- 
nounces his resignation as of August 
16. Mr. Weiner is opening his own job- 
bing business at 709 West St. Clair 
Ave. He will carry men’s, women’s and 
children’s non-rationed slippers and 
playshoes. 














Shoe Guide Published 


By Newspaper 


Los ANGELES, CALIr.—The Los Ange- 
les Examiner is now publishing weekly 
& Shoe Guide, which is a directory of 
nationally advertised brands and where 
they can be purchased in local retail 
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Believe it or not, men have gone out of their way to buy shoes 
bottomed with Kistler Sole Leather. 
belief that sole leather is sole leather, there is a vast difference 
That difference can be so vast, the man 
on the street can sense it when he wears shoes bottomed with 


KISTLER SOLE LEATHER 
The Balanced (Bark) Tannage 


In split-second time at the try-on, the customer will note that 
the soles look good. A glance at the trim edges, the fine-factory 
finish and the feel at the step-off, tell him something, but it is 
the day-by-day advantages invariably experienced that gets the 
customer and holds him for you. 


Contrary to a common 








stores. In commenting on this service 
to the public, Edgar G. Lee of the 
Examiner’s display advertising staff 
said: 

“The Guide was started and origi- 
nated in our paper several months ago. 
It is primarily to inform the thousands 
of newcomers to Los Angeles as to 
where the leading nationally advertised 
brands of shoes may be purchased. 

“There has been a larger demand for 
nationally advertised brands since the 
war started and we discovered by many 
phone inquiries into our office that 
many newcomers did not know what 
local retailer carried the wanted brand. 
The Guide has been a great help to our 


readers and so far as I know, a busi- 
ness stimulator for those firms rep- 
resented in the Guide.” 





Speaks on Profit Sharing 


Mu.wavukee, Wis.—Henry L. Nunn, 
president, Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., spoke 
before the American Citizen’s League 
at a recent noon meeting in the YMCA. 
Mr. Nunn talked on labor relations and 
profit sharing. This subject has a long 
been close to the heart of Mr. Nunn, 
and the 52 Pay Checks a Year Plan in 
effect at the Nunn-Bush plant for a 
number of years has gained repeated 
national recognition. 








BEER CES © 


The Chukker Boot— popular with 
Army Officers — is built for com- 
fort, appearance, and utility. 

In footwear of this type, Celastic 
unites toe linings and vamps and 
gives the finished boot such essen- 
tial qualities as forepart smoothness, 
flexibility, durability, and smart 
appearance. 

Celastic is also a controlling ele- 
ment in preserving the wear-life of 
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THE QUALITY 


The CHUKKER BOOT BOX TOE 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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New Pricing Method for Shoes 


WasHIncToN—A pricing method for 
shoes which are, except for a change 
in the bow, the same as or similar to 
shoes for which the seller already has 

maximum prices was an- 
recently by the Office of Price 
tion. action was taken 
ers at all sales levels a meth- 
pricing shoes with new style bows 

w the restriction on their use 


ose which, except for the 
the same as or similar to 
ve already been priced. 
the prices of shoes at 
is made by this action 
um prices will be the 
maximum prices previously deter- 
the same or similar shoes 
of equal or lower cost. 
maximum price for a sale by a 
acturer, by this action, is his 

maximum price for the 
the old bow, if the current 
new bow is equal to or more 
urrent cost of the replaced 
the current cost of the new 
than the current cost of the 
, his maximum price is his 
maximum price for the shoe 
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established 


the old bow having a current cost 
lower 
bow. 


to the current cost of the 


maximum price at wholesale or 
for such footwear with a changed 
is the maximum price previously 
@tablished by the wholesaler or retail- 
for the particular shoe which was 
the manufacturer in establish- 
maximum price. 
to aid purchasers in identi- 
footwear used to establish 
lé maximum price of the shoe with 
new bow, manufacturers and whole- 
are required to furnish them 
with adequate identifying information. 
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Boston, Mass.—The sixteenth an- 
tual Boston Conference on Distribution 
Will be held October 16 and 17 at Hotel 
Statler, here, according to an announce- 
# ment by Daniel Bloomfield, director of 
‘} the conference. The main themes of 
the conference, affecting a large num- 
Bber of 
‘ Future,” 
“Coming Changes In Distribution,” and 
ee Surpluses and The Mar- 


The conference will deal with vital 


' eroblems in the field of distribution of 
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te concern to business and gov- 
mt in handling the period of tran- 

sition from war to peace. 
@ Many distinguished speakers will 
Rr en, oe ane 


z | The cotiference will be open to all 


) are interested in following eco- 
Momic trends affecting business. 
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SWAN SLIPPERS ° 


IN YOUR 
POST-WAR 
PLANS 


LAL 
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Just as pre-war slippers by Swan led the way in smart styling and 
dependable quality at fair prices, so in post-war merchandising, 
Swan is planning to remain out front, with the slippers and play 
shoes that best fit into the American picture. Then will be the day 
when thousands, who have pampered their Swan footwear all 
during the war, will need new ones—when old customers and 
new ones will have Swan slippers to fill all needs. 


SWAN SHOE CO., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 
PLAY-GAYS CASUALS 








Virginia Association 
Incorporated 

RicHMOND, VA.—The Virginia Manu- 
facturers’ Asséciation, long a power in 
Virginia politics and industrial affairs, 
has incorporated under the same name, 
records of the Virginia Corporation 
Commission reveal. 

The corporation’s charter declares it 
is formed “to encourage and support 
the industries of the State, afford a 
medium for co-operation among the 
industries, work for constructive poli- 
cies, and oppose class legislation; to 
initiate, encourage, foster and promote 
anything in anywise connected with in- 
dustry and to enter into contracts there- 


for.” 


The non-profit, non-stock corporation 
will be headed by the same officers and 
directors who now head the association. 
A board of 36 directors was listed in 
the charter and Wistar M. Heald, of 
Lynchburg, was hamed as 
Frank G. Louthan, of Richmond, is sec- 
retary. 


Store Promotes Sandals 


San Jose, Cauir.—Herold's retail 
shoe store is showing a smart selec- 
tion of sandals at $8.95 a pair, with 
excellent sales reported. 

These are featured in suede in black, 
brown, and white, and black 
The sandals are receiving 
publicity in advertising and display. 


































Starring - STYLE 3099 
THE SIOUX 


* This oxford owes its success to — 
the bench made appearance—the rich 
brown smooth leather — and superb 
fitting pattern. 


Will be advertised in uUirt. 
(October Issue out September 15th) 


For over 50 years consistently de- 
livering more than was expected, 
Taylor-Mades have gained a rep- 
utation for high value, style lead- 
ership, and dependability. 


Most Taylor-Made styles retail from 
$650 to $8:59—slightly higher west 
of the Mississippi. 
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Washington News 


Liquidation Sales Exempt from Price 
Control 


ADDITIONAL types of liquidation sales made under stap 
ute or court order were exempted from price control Ay 
gust 15 by the Office of Price Administration, which said 
that these sales were so small a fraction of total sales tha 
their exemption would not disturb the price stabilization 
program. 

These exemptions, contained in a revision of the orig. 
inal order governing judicial sales, effective August 19, 
1944, are for sales of many items by administrators and 
executors (wherever such sales are made in accordance 
with applicable state laws, with or without a specific court 
order), as well as sales by sheriffs, constables or other 
judicial officers in carrying out their legal duties. 

Previously, only sales made under court order by receiy. 
ers, trustees in bankruptcy and similar judicial officers were 
exempt from price control. 

Certain scarce durable commodities offered at all these 
sales, however, are not exempt from price control, OPA 
said, and must be sold at prices no higher than their ap. 
plicable established maximums. These commodities include 
used domestic washing machines, used domestic gas cook 
ing ranges, used commercial motor vehicles, typewriters, 
new metal cots, used coil and flat bedsprings, vacuum 
cleaners, etc. 

Commodities already subject to price control in such 
sales include new or used machine tools, new or used ma 
chines and parts, farm equipment, and commodities subject 
to rationing (such as rubber tires, sugar, gasoline, etc.) or 
subject to allocation orders (such as aluminum, scrap, cop- 
per, etc.), or subject to any limitation order of the War 
Production Board. 

In clarifying its original order on exemptions, OPA 
stated that its exemption from price control applies only 
in liquidation sales, as set forth above, and does not extend 
to sales in the course of trade made by trustees in bank- 
ruptcy, receivers, administrators, guardians or other legal 
representatives or officers of the court engaged in continu 
ing a business under court order or otherwise. 

There are other minor changes in‘ the order. 


* * * 


| Leather Scrap Pricing Rules 


ALL sellers of leather scrap, including shoe manufacturers 


| and leather cutters, are required to price such scrap under 


the provisions of the leather pricing schedule, the Office of 


| Price Administration announced August 17. 


Information reaching the Office of Price Administration 
indicates that there is considerable confusion in the trade 
today as to the pricing of scrap leather. To clarify the site 
ation the trade’s attention is called to the fact that sellers 
ofall leather scrap are required to price such scrap undef 
the provisions of the leather pricing schedule, Revised 
Price Schedule No. 61. 

The leather schedule establishes maximum prices for the 
sale of all types, qualities and grades of leather, whether 
whole pieces or cut stock, including all leather scrap. It 
requires that all leather scrap be sold at no higher than the 
highest price contracted for or received by the seller for 
the sale or delivery during the period November 6 to De 
cember 6, 1941, inclusive, of the same type, quality and 
grade of leather to a purchaser of the same general class 
If no such sale or contract was made, the maximum prict 
[TURN TO PACE 109, PLEASE) 
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NATIONAL NEWS OF THE TRADE REPORTS BY RECORDER CORRESPONDENTS 







































Postwar Planning 
To Be Discussed 


Cuicaco, ILt.—When the National 
Shoe Fair is held at the Hotels Morri- 
son and Palmer House from Oct. 30 to 
Nov. 2 particular emphasis will be 
given to post-war planning. With this 
in view, a committee representative of 
the manufacturers has sent out a let- 
ter to possible visitors stating that the 
event will be called the “Industry Post- 
war Conference and Market Week.” 
This letter also urges that attendance 
be limited as much as possible to actual 
buyers and sellers. It says: 

“The conflicts between many men of 
many countries are drastically affect- 
ing every segment of commercial life, 
and the shoe industry is no exception. 
Today it is more necessary than ever 
before that all those who are charged 
with the responsibility of making foot- 
wear, so that men of our fighting forces 
and civilians on the home front may be 
properly supplied with wearable types 
of shoes, should have factual knowledge 
and a clear understanding of critical 
economic production and merchandising 
problems. 

“The shoe industry’s post-war confer- 
ence is designed to provide the type 
of information to all those who will 
be in attendance in Chicago (during the 
Shoe Fair). It will be a conference 
geared to the trend of the times. It 
will provide an opportunity for all 
makers and sellers of footwear to learn 
of the availability of essential civilian 
goods in order that they may satisfy 
the requirements of consumers. Its en- 
tire theme of activity will be predicated 
on how best to serve the citizens of the 
United States during difficult wartime 
conditions with limited materials and 
manpower and curtailed productive fa- 
cilities. It is planned to confine the ac- 
tivities of this conference to only those 
essentials which should be given con- 
sideration at this time.” 





Open Larger Store 
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‘sa | Discuss Shoe Contract Termination Plans 
receiv. 
S were Officers of Boston Q Depot Explain Procedure at 
Meeting Sponsored by National Boot and Shoe 
) one Manufacturers Association 
, OPA 
sir ap- New YorkK—William W. Stephenson, bring the manufacturer out of his con- 
nclude § executive vice-president of the National tractual relation with the government 
cook. § Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Associa- without the necessity on his part of 
iter, | tion, presided on August 15 at a meet- sustaining substantial ioss. 
coum § ing in Philadelphia of heads of shoe These two meetings were held with 
manufacturing firms in that territory, heads of shoe manufacturing firms and 
oil at which representatives.of the Boston were devoted to broad matters of con- 
4 Quartermaster Depot explained proce- tract termination policy. Actual termi- 
™@& § dure for contract termination when the nation procedure is to be taken up at 
ubject time comes for curtailment of produc- a series of meetings to be held this 
c.) or tion of military shoes. On August 16 month in various cities with represen- 
) Cop § Mr. Stephenson conducted a similar tatives of prime and subcontractors 
| War § meeting a meee ne a cana who will have the actual responsibility 
turers in that area. meetings were ,, a procedure. The 
OPA | sponsored by the National Boot and t n> li ag ts as follows: 
| only Shoe Manufacturers Association. Septem! 11. Philadel —— 
Representatives of the Boston Quar- P ~ phia. — 
xtend termaster Depot who discussed contract Meeting with prime and subcontractors. 
bank- September 12, Philadelphia. Leather. 
termination procedure were: Lt. Col ° 
legal John T. Curtis, director of procure- Meeting with prime and subcontractors. 
utinw: | ment; Maj. William N. Egan, chief of | September 13, Chicago. Shoes. Meet- 
the contract termination branch; Maj. ing with prime and subcontractors. 
Harvey H. Crane, chief of the cost and September 14, Chicago. Leather. 
price analysis branch; Maj. Richard Meeting with prime and subcontractors. 
W. Vogel, depot counsel. September 15, St. Louis. Shoes. 
It was explained at the outset that Meeting with prime and subcontractors. 
the fact that contract termination is | September 19, Boston. Shoes. Meet- 
being discussed does not imply any an- ing with subcontractors only. 
uref$ § ticipation on the part of the military September 20, Boston. Leather. 
inder § authorities of an early peace. On the Meeting with subcontractors only. 
ceol } contrary, requirements for certain 
types of military footwear, notably 
ation — Combat boots, are being stepped up for 
rade | the third quarter of this year. But it Committees Meet to 
site is the belief of the military authorities 
Jers | “#t if the manufacturers know a fair Frame Color Program 
adit plan of contract termination is being P 
‘ised perfected, then they can go ahead and _ New Yorxk—At the suggestion o 
step up the needed production of mili- National Shoe Retailers Association, a 
tary footwear with confidence that their meeting was arranged immediately fol- 
tthe § interests will be protected. It was lowing the announcement of important 
ther § explained to them that when the time changes in Footwear Conservation 
. It § comes they will not have to wait any Order M-217, for Aug. 30, in New York 
: the § Unreasonable length of time to have at which color committees of the 
for § their contracts fairly adjusted N.S.R.A., Tanners Council of America 


t pro- 
De @ Vided they are ready with the neces- 

@ “ry figures, information and evidence 
on which a termination can be reached. 
Tt was also made clear that it is the 
broad policy of the Quartermaster De- 
Partment and the Army to try and 
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and National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association met with the Textile 
Color Card Association of America to 
frame a sane color program for recom- 
mendation to the shoe and leather in- 
dustries. 


FResNo, CaLir.—Neil White & Co. 
have opened a new and much larger 
shoe store at 1254 Fulton Street here, 
recently remodeled and equipped. Neil 
White & Co., one of Fresno’s leading 
retail establishments, has been in the 
retail shoe business here for 43 years. 









Miami Stores Feature College Shoes 





College Shop Openings Mark Beginning of Fall Selling 
Season—Black Important in Suede and Patent 


MraMI, FLA.—The opening of several 
College Shops during the past week in 
this area marks the official beginning 
of the Fall season in Miami. True, 
Miami has never gone seriously into 
the promotion of Fall fashions, al- 
though there has been a definite added 
interest in dark clothes during the past 
few years, but always the back-to-col- 
lege movement is keenly felt in the 
Fall picture. From a survey of the 
shops it would appear that family 
coupons have been saved for going 
away presents for college and school 
girls, and these young women are able 
to buy several pairs of shoes at this 
time. 

Black is a most important color, 
especially in the dressy type of shoe. 
One store, Richards, has been promot- 
ing a good color range. This suave, 
sophisticated sling back, open toe shoe 
is featured in green, Normandy wine, 
iris blue and putty. 

Grey is one of the best liked colors 
this Fall, and while in former years 
when there was a fine color line to 
select from the college miss might have 
several pairs of colored footwear to 
change or alter the appearance of the 
grey outfit, now she is content with 
a smart black pump. Suede is popular, 
and patent is a good second. Orie store, 
Cowen’s, ran a bit of clever advertising 
on “Sleek, brilliant patent—a new 
series of gleaming black patents 
abounding with finesse, sparkling style 
and fine craftsmanship.” They are 
recommended as the best footwear for 
use with suits, sheers and prints. 

Clothes in the early Fall showings 
are definitely dressy and call for 
smart, high heeled pumps. With a 
limited assortment to select from, black 
is by far the most important. For 
everyday wear, with the popular skirt 
and sweater outfit, the sturdy, low 
heeled tailored shoe is the one chosen. 
And for this there is but one color, 
brown. 

Burdine’s has been featuring a non- 
rationed gabardine shoe as one of the 
must-haves for the Fall wardrobe, It 
is smart in appearance, in black, navy 
or brown, and in a tailored pump, open 
toe or sling back model. 

Burdine’s is also featuring coordi- 
nated accessories, hat, handbag and 
shoes, in corded fabric. Sooty suede 
pumps in several models, adorned with 
dramatically large buckles, are priced 
at $16.95. 

Non-rationed play shoes are having 
a nice play now for Fall and school 
wear. Here is where a person may 
‘indulge a fancy and where shoes may 
‘be had to match any sweater and skirt 
‘combination. 

“Suede and patent are both in’ high 





Dates to Remember 


Monthly Shoe Show, Michigan Shoe 
Travelers’ Club, Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Mich. Sept. 10, 11, 12, 1944 
Monthly Shoe Show, Shoe Trav- 
SMecrioce Motel, Ching, Ile 
ot 
ee 26, 1944 
pada pre Neon pala 
York Chey. Week of October 1, 1944 
Spring Shoe Show, Seutheastern 
Shoe Travelers, Ansley, | eed 
Grady and Piedmont Hotels, A 
Oct. 16, 17, is. 1944 
Spring Shoe Show, Northwestern 
National Shoe Travelers’ Associ- 
ation, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. Oct. 21, 22, 23, 24, 1944 
Monthly Shoe Ferg Tri-State Shoe 
Travelers, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Oct. 22, 
Spring Shoe Show, Central States 
Shoe Travelers, Muehlebach and 
Phillips Hotel, Kansas Cit oo i Mo. 
October 22, 1944 


Spring Show, Shoe deny oan 


Board of Trade of New York, 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 
October 22 through 25, 1944 
— Shoe Fair, Palmer House 


Iowa ~d —— : ew, Iowa Na- 
al 
eas Borel Font Des weg Sng Des 
Moines, Ia. 
November 12, 13, 14, 1944 
Spring Shoe Convention, Indiana 
poe Re arrange 
November 12, 13, “~ "1944 
Spring Show Southwestern Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, Adolphus, 
and Baker Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 
November 12, 13, 14, 15, 1944 
3let Annual Convention, Middle 
Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Philadelphian, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
January 14, 15, 16, 1945 





favor, with considerable calf in the 
picture. 

While dark shoes are being selected 
by the college or school girl, there is 
still a lot of activity in white. I. Mil- 
ler has been featuring this past week 
white suede as a wonderful mixer with 
brown. This is for the all-purpose 
pump that is the standby of Southern 
women the year ‘round. Burdine’s has 
also been promoting white suede as a 
good late Summer, and early resort all- 
purpose shoe. 

White and black suede, black patent 
and brown calf are the high favorites 
across the board in the early Fall shoe 
picture in this area. 





Retail and Wholesale 
Payrolls Up 

AtBany, N. Y.—June reports ¢ 
both retail and wholesale trade to 4 
State Labor Department show 
tions in employment but increases ym 
payrolls as compared with June, 19am) 
Industrial Commissioner Edward Ggul || 
announced recently. Retail trade 
ployment was down 4.2 per cent a | 
payrolls were up 3.4 per cent, i 
wholesale trade, employment was | 
1 per cent and payrolls were up 5 
cent. 

In mid-May to mid-June change | 
retail trade showed a decrease in f i 
of 1.4 per cent and no net change | 

; 
' 
| 




























payrolls; wholesale trade reported 
decrease of 0.3 in employment ang 
2 per cent increase in total wages, 
aries and commissions. The 
loss in retail employment followed sy 
sonal reductions of 1.7 per cent in @ 
ployment and 1.1 per cent in y i 
in the April-May period. The J 
change in wholesale trade emple 
was average for the season but 
gain in payrolls was larger than 
In New York City, retail stores 
ployed 3.4 per cent smaller forces { 
year than last but paid out 3.9 per 
more in payrolls. The May-June ch 
in New York City retail trade @ 
minus 1.6 per cent in employment & 
0.3 per cent in payrolls. New 
City wholesale firms employed 2.5 
cent fewer than a year ago but 
out 4.2 per cent more in wages, 
aries and commissions, while the 






June change was 0.5 per cent less a Styl 
sr apa and 0.7 per cent more paj- Fro. 
rous. 

Reports from’ 7752 retail stores and ‘NE 
2610 wholesale establishments are th] @ tri 
basis for the State Labor Departmenti§ Nich: 
data and analyses. Kid 

From May to June, many of thede§ porta 
partment stores and variety, 5 and 1§ ducin 
to-a-dollar stores continued to reduef the « 
their forces. Most women’s readyto} pairs 


wear stores also reported further losses 
in the number employed. Much small 
decreases in employment were repertalll 
by goods and general merchandie 
stores, family clothing stores, and she 
stores. Total payrolls in these group 
were slightly larger than in May. Fai 
ly large reductions in employment 
curred in a few furniture stores. 





Final Steps Taken 


In West Coast Merger 


SAN FRANctIsco, CaL.—Final steps ® 
the merger of I. Magnin & Co. and 
locks, Inc., have been taken, with 
signing of 80 per cent of the out 
ing stock being exchanged for the 
corporation. The various stores of 
new merger will continue to o 
separately as before. Four new 
bers were added to the board of dim® 
tors, being Grover A. Magnin, B. 
Slavin, 0, B. Hawd, and M. E. 
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fit every foot perfectly! 
pedic rubber or wool felt. 


Hand formed by skilled 


others. 


Omaha 


Most Complete Line of 
Quality METATARSAL PADS 


From the Scott line of Metatarsal Pads you can 
9 types, all sizes. 


sponge 
covered. Adhesive backing or tacked. Special 
pads for long, wide, right-and-left feet, etc. 
craftsmen. Give perma- 
nent relief from pains caused by sagging Metatar- 
sal Arch. From 85¢ to $2.50 per dozen pairs . 
suggested retail price, 35¢ to $1.50 per pair (medium 


4 Scott line also includes Triple-Support 


Health Arch, Arch Supports, Metatarsal Insoles, 
Tongue and Pinch Pads, Heel Pads, and many 


See complete line and prices in your Scott cata- 
log. Write for new copy if yours has been mislaid. 


FOOT APPLIANCE CO., 


8 Nebr 



















The name “Bellaire” 


In the minds of hundreds of shoe 
retailers, and untold thousands of 
women wearers, the name Bellaire 
stands for honest quality . . 
proven comfort giving features... 
for excellent fitting lasts. Truly, an 
honorable name in shoemaking.. 
and one worth considering in your 
post-war plans. 
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To maintain equitable distribution among our re- 
tailers, we cannot at this time establish new accounts. 


C BELLAIRE SHOE COMPANY 


AND, MAINE 





Style Expert Returns 
From Coast 


‘New YorK—Recently returned from 
a trip to the Pacific Coast, Miss Rhea 
Nichols, promotion director of Allied 
Kid Company, reports the growing im- 
portancé of California as a shoe pro- 
ducing center. In Los Angeles alone 
the daily output is now over 11,000 
pairs. The entire market, she considers, 
has been raised by the prestige of 
Adrian, the Hollywood dress designer. 
Women like California shoes, she says, 
“not for what they put in the shoes, but 
for what they take out.” The stores are 
beginning to feel the effects of the re- 
lease of thousands of women from jobs. 
“As far as the shoe man is concerned, 
the party is over,” according to Miss 
Nichols. Generally their stocks are 
heavy, some manufacturers are beating 
their deliverey dates and women are 
bored with the present styles. Among 
things they are missing especially are 
elasticized shoes. This slackening of 
the shoe retail business, she noted, ex- 
ists in all the cities visited, in Denver, 
St. Louis and Chicago, as well as in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Some 
of the big department stores are 
thumbs down on all unrationed shoes, 
except the very best grade. 

The Allied Kid Company, she re- 


ported, is working on a complete range 


of colors for use when restrictions are 


lifted. Multicolors, she expects, will be 
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very strong in post-war shoes, since the 
trend never reached its full possibilities 
before M-217. Neutral shades—a new 
blue-grey and a honey beige—will be 
in next Spring’s ready-to-wear fabrics. 
It is not expected, however, that a 
woman will necessarily dress from head 
to foot in beige or grey, as she did after 
the last war. Instead, it is considered 
more likely, once restrictions are lifted, 
that she will wear neutral color shoes 
as a contrast to another costume color 
and, conversely, will set off her neutral 
costumes with shoes of another shade. 
A new brown in ready-to-wear suggests 
the necessity for another brown in shoe 
leathers. 


Send Packages to Servicemen 


New Yorx.—Shoe Club, Inc., is send- 
ing holiday packages again this year to 
members’ sons, brothers and sisters 
who are in the service, both in this 
country and overseas. These packages 
were sent out last year and were re- 
ceived with many expressions of appre- 
ciation by the recipients. Included in 
the packages will be a message of cheer 
and a prayer for an early peace. 








General Nine Months’ 
Sales $32,265,766 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — General Shoe 
Corp..has ended nine months of its 1944 
fiscal year with net sales of $32,265,766 





as against $30,044,494 for the same 
period in 1948. The 1948 volume of 
business was $40,886,000, largest in the 
company’s 20-year history. 

Net sales for the third quarter, which 
ended July 31, were $11,326,042,. com- 
pared with $10,165,652 for the same 
1943 period. Net profit was $216,27! 
as against $240,154 in the 1943 third 
quarter and earnings per share of com- 
mon stock was .33, compared to /Ast 
year’s .37. 

Net profit for the first three quar- 
ters of 1944 amounted to $742,617, com- 
pared to $756,207 for 1948 and earnings 
were $1.14 as against $1.16. 

General Shoe’s fiscal year ends Oct. 
31. The organization, established in 
Nashville on Aug. 5, 1924, as the Jar- 
man Shoe Company, recently observed 
its 20th anniversary with a banquet 
honoring 22 executives and employees 
who have been with the company its 
full 20 years. 


Friedberg Resigns 
From May Co. 


CLEVELAND, O.—Gilbert H. Friedberg, 
assistant basement shoe buyer at he 
May Company, here, has resigned his 
position and is moving to California. 
Mr. Friedberg held his position with 
The May Company for the past eleven 
years. His plans for the future are 
indefinite. 








Why we have no 


Gym Shoes FOR FALL 





In January, 1944, when we were permitted to resume the 
production of canvas rubber soled shoes, our announce- 
ments to the trade said: 


“The manufacture of these canvas shoes is an addition to our 
production of essential war products and waterproof footwear 
for the health protection of civilians and war workers...” 


Today the situation is even more acute, and our production 
of canvas rubber soled “gym” shoes was discontinued at 


the end of June. 


WF There are greatly increased demands of the Armed 


Forces for both rubber and canvas footwear, plus a con- 
tinued shortage of manpower. 


WEF These circumstances require the concentration ofall - 


of our available facilities for the production of rubber 
footwear for the essential health protection of civilians, 
including war workers. 


That is why we are not able to supply “gym’”’ shoes for the ~ 


opening of school business. Just as soon as this situation 
changes and we can reinstate canvas shoe production, our 
customers will be notified. 


RAL tie). mel: 


Hood Rubber Co. 





FOOTWEAR FACTORY — WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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— Shoe Production Rose in June 


PRODUCTION OF BOOTS, SHOES, AND 
~ SLIPPERS, OTHER THAN RUBBER 
iol 
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WasHINGTON, D. C.— Production of 
boots, shoes and slippers, other than 
rubber, for June 1944 amounted to 40,- 
489,905 pairs, according to a monthly 
telease by the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Census. This repre- 
sented an increase of 2 per cent over 
May production and an increase of 1.1 
per cent compared with June, 1943. Out- 
put for the first six months of 1944 
totaled 234,370,714 pairs, however, 0.6 
per cent below that for the same period 
the previous year. 

Production of government shoes for 
June, including dress and work types 
and shoes for women, amounted to 4,- 
258,710 pairs, a slight increase over the 
May production, and a slight decrease 
from the production in June a year ago. 
Production for the January-through- 
June period amounted to 23,267,314 
pairs, 7.9 per cent below that for the 
same months a year ago. 

Men’s shoe output in June reached 
5,778,207 pairs, higher than the May 
figure, but considerably lower than that 
for June, 1943. Total output for the six 
months came to 35,055,674 pairs, 20.8 
per cent below the 1943 figure. 

Production of youths’ and boys’ shoes 
in June amounted to 1,415,944 pairs, an 
increase over May production, but a 
decrease from June, 1943 output. Total 
for the first six months of 1944 was 8,- 
887,253 pairs, 3.6 per cent below the fig- 
ure for the same months last year. 

Women’s shoe output in June totaled 
9,848,491 pairs, again an increase from 
the May production, but a decided de- 
crease from the amount produced in 
June of last year. Total for the Janu- 
ary-through-June period was 59,815,301 
Pairs, 3.6 per cent lower than that for 
the same months the previous year. 

Production of misses’ and children’s 
shoes amounted to 3,062,276 pairs in 
June, slightly higher than the figure for 
May and considerably higher than that 
for June 1943. Production for the first 
4 six months of 1944 reached 17,876,946 
pairs, an increase of 6.9 per cent over 
ved attained in the same months of 

















Infants’ shoe production totaled 2,- 
418,686 pairs in June, an increase over 
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FOOT REST 


SHOES : 





your 


$6.95 - $7.95 


(slightly higher west of Denver) 


*% Nationally advertised in Good House 
Companion, Mademoiselle, The I 








have for so long disti 


can always say good 
Rest Shoes. For these 


come truce. 


FIVE FAMOUS FEATURES 


ADDED! 





a autumn’s Krippendorf Foot Rest 
Shoes have all five of the features that 


i them. Resilient 
insole — metatarsal 


cushion—snug heel—and “Veriflexible” sole 
construction are all present. 


And now Foot Rest Shoes are also glamorous! 
For this season, women are 
—more appearance. And Krippendorf- 

always anticipating what the public wants, has 
built real glamour into its new Krippendorf 
Rest Shoes for fall and 


Women sometimes feel that wartime 
is inferior footwear. Discourage 


more style 
Dittmann, 


Foot 
winter. 


footwear 
that feeling—play 
down! And remember—you 
things about Krippendorf Foot 

on make your promises 


THE KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York Showroom: Marbridge Building 


. Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman's Home 


Vogue. 


(SL RE RERRRRRELTREERESoneSTE  RENe 





both the May, 1944, and June, 1943, fig- 
ures. Output of these shoes for the six- 
month period in 1944 came to 13,754,651 
pairs, 8.9 per cent higher than that for 
the same period last year. 





Shoe Manufacturers’ Spring 
Opening Scheduled 


New YorK—More than 300 shoe 
manufacturers from every shoemaking 
center in America will show their lines 
at the Shoe Manufacturers’ Spring 
Opening at the New Yorker Hotel, be- 
ginning October 1 and continuing 
through the week. 

‘“Modern scientists,” according to Eu- 





gene A. Richardson, managing director 
of this show, “have amazed the scien- 
tific world with a prevue of what we 
can expect after the war. If you be- 
lieve that the shoe manufacturing fra- 
ternity have spent the past few years 
in wishful thinking, then you are in 
for a surprise. Believing that victory 
will be with us before Easter, several 
shoe manufacturers will give you their 
conception of post-war styles and shoe- 
making. 

“Just so they will not be far behind 
in the style parade, some far-sighted 
shoe designers have prepared Victory 
models which are stil] under wraps, but 
many of them will be unveiled at the 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Spring Opening.” 
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Weinbrenner Adopts Group 
Insurance Policy 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Three-way secur- 
ity has been established for its employ- 
ces by the Albert H. Weinbrenner Com- 
pany, shoe manufacturer, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., through the adoption of a 
group program which includes life in- 
surance, accidental death and dismem- 
berment coverage, and sickness and ac- 
cident benefits. Announcement of the 
plan was made by Albert H. Wein- 
brenner, president of the concern. 

The group plan, whose benefits are 
for employees of branch offices as well 
aus those of the head office, is being 
underwritten by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company on a cooperative 
basis whereby the employees contribute 
fixed amounts and the employer bears 
the balance of the entire net cost. 

Under the plan’s provisions, general 
employees receive from $500 to $1,000 
life insurance, similar amounts of ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment pro- 
tection, and from $7 to $10 a week in 
case of non-occupational sickness or 
injury. The plan also includes visiting 
nurse care and the distribution of pam- 
phlets on health conservation and dis- 
ease prevention. 

The branches covered by the plan are 
located at Marshfield, Merril] and An- 
tigo, Wis. 





Purchases Memphis Store 


MEMPHIs, TENN.—Clarence R. Mor- 
gan, manager of Cantilever Shoe Store 
here for 13 years, is now owner of the 


CLARENCE R. MORGAN 


Memphis store which is located at 16 
De Luxe Arcade Building, 146 Madi- 
son. 

Mr. Morgan, who started in the shoe 
business with Cantilever 20 years ago 
as salesman, bought the store from 
Orthopedic Shoe Stores, Inc. 


Opens Jobbing Business 


Los ANGELES, CaL.—M. S. Rifkin, 
who has been representing the Central 











Shoe Co. branch of Brown Shoe Co. i 
this territory for the past 12 year, 
has opened his own jobbing house at 
1033 S. Los Angeles Street, carryinga 
quality line of children’s Goodyear 
welts and Compos, as well as represen 
tative lines of infants’ first steps and 
soft soles. Growing girls’ sport wel 
and casuals also form an important 
part of the new set-up. 





Prepare Schedule for 
V-Day Closing 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—To regulate the 
closing of retail stores on V-Day, & 
Providence Retail Board of Trade hu 
announced a schedule adopted and ree 
ommended for member stores. 

If the news is received between 9:4 
A. M. and 8 P. M., stores will close i® 
mediately and stay closed until 12: 
P. M. the next day, all employees # 
have had lunch when they report. 

If the news is received between ? 
P. M. and 5:45 P. M., stores will com 
immediately and remain closed all t 
next day. If the news is received 
tween 5:45 P. M. and midnight, store 
will close all the next day, and, if ® 
ceived between midnight and 9: 
A. M., they will close all of that ¢ 
Should V-Day be followed by a hol 
or Sunday, stores will open on the 
business day. 
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Introduces 
Arch Support 


CHICAGO, Inu.—A new plastic arch 
on has been announced by Dr. 
Wm. 






M. Scholl, founder and president 





ge 
ee 


DR. WM. M. SCHOLL 





of The Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc., here. This 
new invention has undergone more than 
five years of experimental work and 
‘dinical testing in thousands of cases 
preparatory to placing it on the market. 

The principles embodied in this new 
atch support operate to hold the foot in 
Hts true relation and to distribute the 
‘weight of the body evenly in order to 
relieve muscular and ligamentous 
strain. 

The feature of their design is a 








cupped heel and lateral flange which 
Co. in holds and holds the oscalcis in relation 
years, to the weight carrying arch. The new 
use at suports are made in a large variety of 
ying a sizes, widths and elevations for men, 
odyear women, boys, girls and children. 
yresen- are 
san} Hunneman Chairman of 
Re War Fund Drive 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— William C. Hun- 
neman, Jr., is chairman of the Phila- 
delphia 1945 Red Cross War Fund 
Drive, it was announced recently. Mr. 
Hunneman is president of William 
Amer Company, tanners, and ehairman 
of the Goat and Cabretta Division of 
te th § the Tanners’ Council. 
y, the Although the drive will not get under 
le has way until next March, Mr. Hunneman 
d ree- explained that volunteers are needed 
now. 
1 9:6 
se im- 
12: § Shoe Men Take Sales Offices 
ces Los ANGELES, CaL.— Recent shoe 
. sales representatives who have taken 
een 3 space in the local Shoe Mart, The Haas 





Building, are Marshall Bee and Ray 
Hardebeck with a suite of three rooms 
for their several lines of The Selby 
Shoe Co.; J. Dunphy, Cambridge Rub- 
ber Sales Corp.; Herman Feinberg, 
H. Childs & Co. and Milwaukee Shoe 
©o.; Jack Goldman, Little Welt Shoe 
Co. division of General Shoe Corp. and 
Salt Lake Slipper Co.; Ruth Hamilton, 
California Sun Ray Shoes and Gloria 
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COLE*HAAN CO., CHICAGO 











Shoe Co.; Sid Minster, Daly Bros. Shoe 
Co. and Bates Shoe Co.; Fred Ullman, 
with Dessco Shoe Corp., Little Folks 
Footwear Corp. and Wingstep Shoe 
Corp.; Herman E. Rosenthal, M. J. 
Saks Shoe Corp.; and Howard Glass 
with Midland Shoe Corp., John Pilling 
Shoe Co. and Little Falls Felt Shoe So. 


Shoe Designer Commissioned 

New York—Charles A. Julianelli, 
well-known creator of women’s shoe 
styles, recently received his commission 
as Second Lieutenant in the Quarter- 
master Corps. Lieutenant Julianelli has 
spent the past nine months at Camp 





Lee, Virginia, where he received his 
basic, technical and Officers’ Candidate 
training. On recent leave in New York 
he devoted most of his time to seeing 
friends and business associates at the 
offices in the Marbridge Building which 
he shares with his wife and business 
partner, Mabel Winkel. At the conclu- 
sion of his leave, Lieutenant Julianelli 
returned to Camp Lee for assignment 
to his new post. Reporting on the G. I. 
shoes which he wore during his train- 
ing period, he said that they were ex- 
tremely comfortable, were built over 
the right lasts, with right construction 
and that they had stood up under all 
kinds of weather. 
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WHEN BETTER SHOES: ARE MADE --> 


HYDE ATHLETIC SHOE COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 





















an advisory committee for the Jackson- 
ville Office of OPA. Other members of 
the committee are I. J. Becker, J. E. 
Windham, A. N. Townsend, D. A. Lit- 
tlefield, Ben Arstein, J. J. Mellow and 
Renjamin Halper. 


Home on Furlough 


CINCINNATI, OHI0—Lieut. Col. James 
E. Biehl, formerly a foreman with the 
American Oak Leather Company, en- 
joyed a furlough at home recently, fol- 
lowing service in the Southwest Pacific 
since April, 1942. 

He is a veteran of the Guadalcanal 
campaign. 





Shoeman Cited for Bravery 


MIAMI, FLA. — First Lt. Sam H. 
Bailey, Jr., formerly associated with 
his father, Sam H. Bailey, in the shoe 
business in Miami and in Miami Beach, 
has been awarded a presidential cita- 
tion for his work with the paratroop- 
ers in Normandy. 


Advisory Committee Formed 


ORLANDO, FLA.—Reuben Stiefel is the 
recently elected chairman of a commit- 
tee of Orlando shoe dealers to serve as 
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Observes Fiftieth 
Year as Shoemake 


New YorK—Joseph J. Kozak, 
of the New York office of the Huisk; 
Bros. Company, this year celeb 





JOSEPH J. KOZAK 


his fiftieth anniversary in the shoe bug- 
ness. Starting his own business—t) 
making of bench-made shoes—in 190} 
he was joined the next year by Harpy 
McLoughlin, with whom he formed th 
firm of Kozak & McLoughlin of Loy 
Island City. The company lasted fe 
20 years until the death of Mr. Me 
Loughlin in 1926, To this partnership 
Mr. Kozak brought over ten years @ 
experience in shoemaking. Mr. Me 
Loughlin contributed his skill as om 
of the leading pattern makers of th 
industry. : 

Mr. Kozak’s apprenticeship in th 
shoe business began at the age of 
when he went to work for his brother 
Frank, already established as an ou 
standing shoemaker. In a year’s tim 
young Joseph was making bench show. 
Becoming interested in machine-maie 
shoes, he had developed into an al 
round Goodyear operator with the pos- 
tion of foreman by the age of 22. To 
day, Mr. Kozak is looking forward t 
the time when style restrictions will k 
lifted and Huiskamp Bros. Compaiy 
can go ahead on the styles which # 
has created for this new era in shee 
making. 





Shoeman Returns from War 


ToLepo, On10—Sgt. Bernie G. Siege 
former manager of the Ray Logan She 
Co., in Toledo, has returned to tt 
country after completing 27 combat 
missions in a heavy bomber over oct® 
pied Europe. He wears the Distit 
guished Flying Cross and the Air Medal 
with Oak Leaf Cluster. 





Store Changes Hands F 
Santa Monica, Cauir. — The Mod 


4 
Shoe Store at 113 Pier Avenue, : 8 
Septem 





Monica, Calif., was sold on July 15 
Louis Saltzman to Herbert Pasch. ; 
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SHOES OF GENUINE KANGAROO 








Saortlag 





Goop news for retailers of Kangaroo 
shoes. After a prolonged period of subnormal 
supplies, the raw stock situation has improved 
to a point where manufacturers can be 
assured of a more constant, if still somewhat 
limited, supply of Kangaroo Leathers. This 
means that in the near future, retailers will 
be able to sell more shoes of Kangaroo 
Leathers . . . to satisfy the increasing number 
of customers who ask for them by name. 


TANNED IN 


———— > 








Kangaroo is that remarkable leather, 17% 
stronger, weight for weight, than any other 
leather in the shoes you sell. Kangaroo’s 
tight grain surface develops a lasting, bril- 
liant, highly glossed finish after shining. 
Even though you cannot secure as many pairs 
of shoes of genuine Kangaroo Leather as you 
would like, Kangaroo continues to be a most 
important part of your business, worthy of 
consistent, intelligent promotion. 





by the. . 








SURPASS LEATHER COMPANY 
RICHARD YOUNG COMPANY 
ZIEGEL EISMAN COMPARY. 
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BEN ORLICK 


N. Y's LIVE WIRE JOBBER 


200 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORE, N. Y. 


WEDGIE PUMP 
NON RATIONED 


$D-10 


NET 10 Days 






Style 602—Black Gabardine, Black 
Pat. Tip and Fox 
Style 601—Brown Gabardine, Brown 
Lizard Tip and Fox 
Sizes 4-8, 5-9 
AT ONCE DELIVERY—18 OR 36 PAIR LOTS 


PLAID SHOE LACES 








PLAID SHOE LACES in stock 


for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
$3.60 per gross of 72 pair 
Write for Color Card TODAY 
LYONS & COMPANY - 
120 Duane St., New York 7, N. Y. 
QUALITY SHOE STORE SUPPLIES fer 44 years 

















Win Advertising Award 

NASHVILLE, TENN. — Jarman Shoe 
Company’s advertising staff, headed by 
Steve McGaw, has garnered another 
honor for distinctive advertising. Jar- 
man ads, appearing in national maga- 
zines, recently won second place in an 
excellence rating for their assistance in 
promoting war bond purchases for the 
government. The award was bestowed 
by the Office of War Information, The 
War Advertising Council and the 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee. 

The series of Jarman ads gave con- 
siderable space to the war financing 
effort and usually were illustrated with 
dramatic war-front scenes. 


_ Paper Packs a War Punch 
Don't Waste It 











Leather Man Back 
After Six Battles 


Boston, Mass. — Home temporarily 
on furlough, George P. Lynch, former 
employee of the Colonial Tanning Com- 





GEORGE P. LYNCH 


pany, recently called at the Colonial 
offices to greet old friends and asso- 
ciates. 

George, Boatswain’s Mate, Second 
Class, United States Navy, has seen 
service in several war theaters during 
his four years of service. Assigned .to 
a Naval Shore Party, duties of which 
consist of landing with the first ele- 
ments of invasion forces to organize 
beach controls and communications, he 
has participated in six major landings, 
North Africa and Sicily in the Mediter- 
ranean theater, and Tarawa, Eniwetok, 
and Saipan in the Pacific theater, all 
hot spots. 

At Eniwetok he and a comrade, 
armed with Thompson sub-machine 
guns and grenades, spotted two Japs 
taking cover in a foxhole a few yards 
away. Their grenades and machine 
gun fire took care of the Japs, and pro- 
vided Lynch with one of his most val- 
ued trophies, a Jap rifle with three bul- 
let. holes manufactured by himself. 
Later, at Saipan, George was twice 
wounded, not seriously, however. Above 
the many campaign ribbons he wears 
is that of the Presidential Citation 
awarded his unit at Tarawa. 

George is the son of Frank Lynch, 
well-known leather man, long associ- 
ated with the Allied Kid Company of 
Boston. 


—_— 


Television Program Introduces 
Radio Series 

New YorK.—To touch off their first 
radio advertising campaign for the 
promotion of Air-O-Magic Shoes for 
Men, Marion Shoe Division, Daly 
Brothers Shoe Company, presented a 
television program at the DuMont 
Television Station, WABD, in New 
York on the night of Wednesday, Au- 
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a pair are tru: 
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Balloon material D’Orsay, soft also a1 
sole-leather lift. of the § 
COLORS 
| Blue and Wine with | I Buy I 
ot colored embroidered 
Hon? 
collar. Slipper 
Assorted sizes 5 te 9 te case A b Shsedo 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY oa W 
WILLIAM COHAN CO, | [| tormer, 
19 Se. Wells S$t.. Chicago 6, ii. The 1 
duces 1 
women ; 
f 
gust 30th. It is believed that thisi# | into 
the first time a manufacturer of men's Jf. me 
dress shoes has used television commer mately 
cially. duced, 
A visual quiz was conducted by Dr. The 
Sigmund Spaeth, the “tune detective” Biscause 
who has been appearing for the past § Okowit: 
three years on the Metropolitan Opera hope to 
Forum Quiz; guest participants Weft § crease ; 
Jessica Dragonette, well-known star of 
radio; Elizabeth Janeway, popular av 
thor; Walter Dorwin Teague, outstand- Settle 
ing industrial designer; and Jerome §. Sr. I 
Meyer, granddaddy of the quiz, who has 








written more than a dozen books on the 
subject of home entertainment. 

The radio series for Air-O-Magic & 
titled “The Magic Answer Box,” and 
Jerry Meyer is starred on these pro 
grams with Len Sterling. The com 
plete series has been transcribed and 
will be broadcast on a weekly basis i 
most of the following cities, commen 
ing Sunday, September 10th: Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Fort Worth, Indianapolis, La 
Angeles, Paterson, Philadelphia, Pitt® 
burgh, Richmond, St. Louis, Seattle, 
and Washington, D. C. 
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Williams Now Heads 
Graton & Knight _ 


Worcester, Mass.—Arthur A. Wil- | 

has succeeded to the presidency | 
a@ Graton & Knight, here, following the 
retirement of Allen N. Bennett. Mr. 
Williams is also president and owner 
@ Goodwill and Safety First Shoe 
Companies, as well as president and 
entrolling owner of Safety Box Toe 
Company, manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of steel products. 

Mr. Williams has been connected with 
Graton & Knight for the past six years. 
le has served on the Board of Direc- 
ers tors and has been chairman since 1941. 
He is the inventor of the steel box and | 
safety footwear, and for this achieve- | 
ment he has been enrolled with Massa- 
dusetts pioneers and has been awarded 
a medal of recognition by the Associ- 
ated Industries of Massachusetts and 
the National Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica. 






THIS FALL—IN 
Collier's and Esquire 
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His] 


Mr. Williams is interested in chari- 
table organizations in various sections 
af the country. He and Mrs. Williams 
are trustees of a progressive boys’ farm 
in New Hampshire. Mr. Williams is 
ad also a member of the Governing Board 
a the Salvation Army in Boston. 
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: Buy Hussco Shoe Co. araett =. 
Honespate, Pa. — The Well-Worth Again, in two widely read magazines edited for men, we tell 
Slipper Co., here, have purchased the . “2 . = 
irs) is Ghde Company, R aes om story of Curtis pledged value, style and quality to millions. Your 
nounced recently. Hyman Freedman | customers will read it. Let them know that they can buy these fine. 
and William Manowitz, owners of the if Pied oe x 
>. | Ptormer, will operate both factories. | shoes from you. If you need new Pledge winders, give for 
m The Well-Worth plant at present pro- them today. And don't forget to ask for mats for your newspoper . 
duces rope sole slippers for men and >e Y, - ; 5 ie’ by 
—=|Iwomen; the Hussco factory formerly tie-up advertising. It pays to miake yourself known as. he Curtis 
is ie manufactured work shoes, but will now dealer. Curtis Shoe Company, Inc, Marlboro; Massachusetts. 
wor go into production on camp moccasins ’ i 
for men, women and boys. Approvi- 
mer fmately 4,000 pairs a day will be pro- : iat 
duced, it is expected. pe 
Dr. The Hussco plant was put on sale ; me ee at 
ive” Btecause of the ill health of Andrew ae 3 : \ 
past Okowitz, president. The new owners my a IP p 
pera Bhope to build up the concern and in- <! RR SAY . aden a 
“a tease the number of employees. 4 
a 
and- | Settle Controversy with OPA aa ee wis Apes cB Baran nn 
pe Sr. Louis, Mo. — The Rice-O’Neill tae ir ars Ee be) ae 
the Shoe Company has settled its contro- shoes sold for prices above ceiling agreed to this conclusion, as is evi- 
: vYersy with the Office of Price Adminis- amounted to less than one per cent of denced by the fact that while penalties 
i tration by consenting to a judgment for the total number of pairs sold by the were demanded in the complaint, the 
“a $517.95, claimed by the OPA to repre- company during the disputed period stipulated judgment omitted all penal- 
sent a tootal of overcharges during the and that the aggregate overcharge, if ties and was only for the actual amount 
pees, year commencing May 13, 1943. Chester it could be termed such, only amounted of the excess prices charged, that is to 
om § Sowles, administrator, had filed a suit to $517.96. say, $517.96. 
and Bon May 13, 1944, in the U. S. District The company contended that such a See 
s in at St. Louis against Rice-O’Neill small agregate sum of overcharges Correction 
enc Company alleging overcharges on could have resulted from honest error ‘ 
nta, #4 number of styles of shoes sold during in pricing a specialty line and could not In an advertisement in the August 
und, Me- year. The complaint asked for be considered as evidence of any will- 15th issue of Boor anp SHor Recorper 
Los sWgment in the sum of $13,904.10. ful misconduct on the part of the com- for rationed baby doll shoes at $2.25, 
tis m After the suit was filed, the repre- pany or even of negligent failure to featured by Ben Orlick, it shoald have 






tatives of the company andthe OPA take reasonable precautions against been mentioned that these shoes were 
tbwed the records of sales during the over-pricing. leather soled. This fact was inadvert- 
: and it was found that the only The representatives of the OPA _ ently omitted. 
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Milwaukee Stores Feature Fall Models: 





Dressy Types Shown as Well as Walking Models. Suede 
And Calf Leading in Popularity 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—With the decks 
cleared of considerable Summer foot- 
wear through clearance sales, show 
windows devoted their space to the new 
Fall styles, 

Ray Deutsch, 603 N. Milwaukee St., 
featured regulation boys’ oxfords, pop- 
ular with the jitterbug set, in sizes 
from little boys’ two’s to men’s ten’s. 
Brouwer’s featured shoes for walking 
fashioned of antique calf with unusual 
perforated vamp design, notched heels, 
and elastic gore hidden beneath the 
vamp. Gimbels Saks Fifth Avenue 
Shoe Salon featured a twin rosette 
suede pump in brown at $8.95. This 
number had grosgrain ribbon gathered 
into a double rosette at the throat. 
Packard-Rellin-spotted a woman’s shoe 
at $18.95, with’ sling strap in black 
antelope suede, black patent leather 
and brown patent leather. Also at 
Packard-Rellin, a sling pump with 
grosgrain square and matching satin 
squares at the throat. The Grand 
showed four different shoes—one a 
dressy, open-toed pump; another a 
dress tie with: open-work; a third, an 
open-work sandal; and the fourth, a 
pump with a medium height heel. All 
these numbers were in black suede. 

T.. A. Chapman Co. in their down- 





Matched Accessories 
Featured in Ad 
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Detroit, Mich—"Match-making,” sald 
R. H. Fyfe & Ce., recently, in an inter- 
esting ad presenting matched accessor- 
les. The ad displayed a shoe, bag and 
hosiery meant to be worn together. 

















stairs Budget Shop showed a blag 
suede porthole sandal, with a fail, 
bow, and an alligator-grained calf gg. 
dal. Bitker-Gerner featured a “Cay. 
pus Moccasin” in black and brown calf 
At Schuster’s three department stony 
five women’s shoes held the spotligh 
All of these were walking shoes. 
Schuster’s is also showing casus 
comfort women’s shoes in black 
brown suede with low heel, in smooth 
brown elk calf with low heel, in brow 
or black bucko and in army russet calf 





Shoe Firm Reorganizes 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. — Californis 
Rough “Eez” Shoe Co. has reorganize 
with Nick Carroll taking in S. F. 
Haimo as a full partner. Mr. Haimo 
who was sales manager for the Los A» 
geles Shoe Co., will both style the lin 
and act as sales manager for Rough 
“Eez.” Several new rationed shoes are 
to be added to the line, as soon as per. 
mission comes from WPB. 





Alaska Shark Provides 
Tough Shoe Material 


SEATTLE, WaSH.—Shoes from shark 
skin from the glacial waters of th 
upper Pacific Ocean, seem destined for 
post-war merchandising as experiments 
are carried forward in the Northland 
The Alaska Fisheries Products Lab 
oratories have been undertaking numer. 
ous experiments with the Alaska shark, 
whose skin is extremely tough. 

Many of the experiments and much 
of: the research of the laboratories have 
been under the direction of Lyle A» 
derson, who is director of the set-up 
located at Ketchikan, Alaska. Besides 
a host of edible products emanating 
from the Alaska shark, which has been 
declared superior to sharks of warmer 
waters, the production of shoes from 
shark skin has attracted attention. 

The Alaska sharks reach a size of 
25 ft., weigh about 1700 Ib., and are 
tough in proportion—tough enough & 
provide a durable hide for shoe uppers. 

This new type of shark skin is 
garded as a most profitable by-product 
of the edible experiments. Beneath the 
extremely tough outside hide that & 
dark slate in color rests the solid white 
dermis which the laboratory specialists 
are convinced can be tanned in th 
usual manner for various comme 
purposes, but chiefly for shoes and 
coats. In the solid white dermis @ 
skin that forms the second layer, ® 
search has brought to light closely 
woven fibres, which are inte 
laterally and vertically. These are ® 
coarse that they may be seen with tit 
naked eye. 
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Men’s Shoe Buyer at Store 


for Fifty-Eight Years 

ALLENTOWN, Pa.—At a time when 
the War Manpower Commission must 
anploy every effort to keep workers in 
their places, and when shifting jobs 
have become one of the country’s major 

Frank Poe’s 58 year record 
jn the shoe department of H. Leh & 
Company, here, is something to talk 
about. 

Coming to the store in the horse-car 
days, when the main street of Allen- 
town was only a dirt road, Mr. Poe can 
recall the day when one of the firm told 
him to drive a nail into an old box. 
Evidently Frank, as he is popularly 
titled by all of Leh’s store family, 

the test with high honors, for 
he earned his promotion to a job he 
had coveted. Thus he became a hand 
shoemaker in Leh’s shoe factory, a 
part of the original store, which was 
founded in 1850. 

From there he gradually worked into 
the store, first as an extra, then regu- 
larly, leaving the shoe manufacturing 
plant entirely, and eventually becoming 
buyer of mén’s shoes, a position which 
he has held for many years. 

Mr. Poe is prominently identified fra- 
ternally, and has been active in the 
Columbia Fire Company for 54 years, 
for 25 of those its secretary. He was 
affiliated with all branches of the Ma- 
sonic order and, in addition, is a mem- 
ber of the Odd Fellows and Moose 
lodges. During a_ recent store-wide 
tampaign to sell war bonds, Frank 
proved himself still champion salesman 
by selling a $10,000 bond and winning 
the contest “hand down.” 

In his years of service he has made 
a host of friends. He has been happy 
with his co-workers and with the men 
who- make up his firm—John Leh, 
senior partner, and the junior partners 
whom he fondly calls “his boys,” Henry 
W. Leh, Henry T. Koch, John Henry 
Leh and Lt. George E. Leh. 





Sees Demand for Low Heels ~ 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — Packard-Rellin’” 


reports a demand for 13/8, 14/8 .and 
12/8 heels in open back styles in stiede, 


chiefly because customers want good’ 


quality shoes in the low heel dress 
type, according to Fred Weil, manager, 
Mr, Weil also reported that following 
the recent OPA release the firm had 
cleaned. out on the released stock in 
three days. Better grades moved the 
fastest whenever a good shoe could be 
obtained without use of a stamp and 
at a price reduction. 

An early demand for Fall styles has 
atisen. The store has been sellirig 
suede shoes since June 10, the earliest 
demand noted for Fall styles in some 
time. Mr. Weil attributed this to the 
fact that customers want good quality 
dark shoes for year ‘round wear. Also, 
the limited stock of whites stimulated 

sale of more dark colors. 

Packard-Rellin features 
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Why do so many of America’s distinguished 
men’s stores select Heywood Shoes as their 
standard of footwear quality? Because the 
shoe men in such stores have expert knowl- 
edge of superlative shoe- ¢raftsmanship. 
But it is just as easy for you to be sure! 
Simply look for the Heywood name on the 


sole. It is your assurance of quality. 


Arywond 


AOR SHOCS 





THE HEYWOOD SHOE 


Made ty the House of Heywood en HWMorcester, Mass. since 4864 


Makers of the Famous Matrix Shoes for Men 








shoes for the most part. The firm has 
built a substantial mail order business 
by national] advertising in class maga- 
zines. 


Increase Factory Space 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Cobblers, Inc. 
have added 5,000 more square feet 
to their street floor occupancy of 
the building at 1212 Stanford Street. 
This added space is now housing the 
general offices, as well as the private 
offices of Walter Braun, Hans and 
Maria Springer. Ample space on the 
street floor is now being enjoyed by 
the shipping and stock rooms, all of 
which have been removed from their 
previous quarters. on the third floor. 





Children’s Department 
Opening 


Detroir, MicH.—A new children’s 
shoe department is being opened on the 
extreme East side of Detroit under the 
name of Baby Outfitters. The depart- 
ment will handle a complete line of fur- 
nishings for. small children, including 
also juvenile funiture. 

‘Owners are Louis Smith and Allan 


Sumetz, both of whom are newcomers 
in this field. 

The move is typical of a number of 
new stores which have been opened in 
this city in the past few months. New 
entrepreneurs evidently agree that the 
city offers business opportunities to 
new merchants in the post-war years, 
and are establishing themselves solidly 
now to be in on the ground floor. 





Tokyo Radio Broadcasts 


San FRancisco, CAL.—Roos Bros., 
operating several shoe departments in 
their San Francisco stores, are offering 
a unique feature in their daily radio 
broadcast of “Lies from Tokyo.” These 
include transcriptions from radio 
Tokyo daily propaganda newscasts to 
our fighting forces overseas, and their 
interpretation by two American news 
analysts. Before offering this new 
series, Roos Bros. queried the public in 
large newspaper ads, and 97 per cent 
of the replies were in favor of the 
broadcasts. The reason given for spon- 
soring the series was to give a better 
understanding of the enemy we are 
fighting; to increase the war effort on 
the home front, and to show the type 
of propaganda our fighting men are 
exposed to every day of this war. 
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NON-RATIONED 
FAST SELLING 


Ladies House Slippers 





$5 pair 

%, sy ee, 

Bengaln material with 

ed vamp-hard sole. 
COLORS 


Wine with light blue lining 
Royal Blue with light blue lin- 


Black with red lining 


pag Ray i ee A 5 ed 
Minimum orders accepted 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
WILLIAM COHAN CO. 


19 So. Wells St., Chicago 6, Iii. 
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KEYS FLEXIBLE ARCH SUPPORTS 
Nationally Known 





Adjustable — With Additional Soft 
eine tet 

ightweight — strongly con 
structed. iy 
Retails $5.00 per 
Substantial Dealer D 


Wetho. fer Billy deoarigtien. clealon.. 


KEYS SHOE ARCH CO. 


221 Sixth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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iL Vesper, of The Walker T. Dickerson Co., Sees Procedure; 
Adjusted on Month-to-Month Basis in Post-War Period 


Co_umsBus, OHIO. — W that 
credit problems of the future probably 
will not lend themselves to the easy 
solutions made possible by & war-time 
sellers’ market, J. L. Vesper, credit 
manager of The Walker T. Dickerson 
Co., Columbus, O., recently told a group 
of credit experts that during the re- 
conversion and post-war eras “it will 
be necessary to live, think and try to 
adjust our credit problems and proce- 
dures on a day to day, or possibly a 
month to month basis, until such time 
as normal conditions have been reached, 
if ever.” 

The text of Mr. Vesper’s warning, 
published in Credit and Financial Man- 
agement following its delivery in speech 
form before the Credit Congress, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, while 


| addressed chiefly to the manufacturer, 
| nevertheless outlines by inference, at 





least, a code of credit procedure which 
might well govern the relationship be- 
tween merchant and customer in the 
days to come. 

“It is predicted,” said Mr. Vesper, 
“that we will have shoe rationing for 
some time after the war. However, if 
conditions revert back to those like we 
had in 1932, obviously the consumer de- 





Camouflage Mobile 
Shoe Repair Unit 








Lee, Va.—A9 camouflaged mo- 
bie. in repair unit, located at the 
Quartermaster training base in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia, is operated 
under simulated battie conditions by 
trainees from Camp Lee's Army Service 
Forces Training Center. Natural means 
of camouflage such as leaves and shrub- 
bery are first used, but if they are not 
avoilable, garnished netting is employed. 
Thousends of t ainees several days 
in the mountains, culminating an eleven- 
day basic military and technical 


| @t the A.P. Hill Military Reservat: 





mand will change and rationing @f 
shoes on a quota basis to customers wil} 
be eliminated, and we may again fing 
ourselves in a period where sales wil] 
be somewhat difficult to obtain.” 

“From the time Germany is out of 
the war until Japan is defeated, there 
may be any number of intermediate 
steps for further reconversion. . . . This 
will be a period in which credit diff. 
culties will be experienced on account 
of premature unemployment and eco 
nomic factors that will not have been 
anticipated. Considering this, I think 
you will understand why I feel that it 
will be necessary to adjust credit prob 
lems and procedures on a month t 
month basis since these intangible fac 
tors will not permit any set formula or 
rule for business to follow. If and when 
these various economic changes take 
place it will be necessary for business 
to make the necessary adjustments and 
changes to meet them. 

“Customers who have not been in the 
habit of making up monthly statements 
will have to do so in order to furnish 
their sources of supply with tangible 
information to obtain credit and at the 
same time have an adequate picture to 
control their business. Conditions will 
not permit the old way of taking an in- 
ventory every six months or once & 
year.” 

Points made by Mr. Vesper during 
the course of his talk include: 

“We credit managers should stress 
the absolute importance to our custom 
ers of creating stronger financial posi- 
tions by retaining in their business all 
profits in excess of income taxes in the 
form of cash or government bonds, 

“Solvency will not depend on average 
conditions in the five-year period im- 
mediately following the peace but 
rather on the skillful ability to keep all 
operating cost redsonably within re 
ceipts during the transition period. 

“If, in the post-war period, we should 
have runaway inflation, it is most ad- 
visable to convert cash or even bonds 
into material things, commodities, shoes, 
clothing, food, drugs, etc.—if at all 
possible.” 

Accounts receivable should be kept at 
a low figure, according to Mr. Vesper, 
and credit should be extended carefully, 
especially by those firms operating 
stores in war-production areas; and the 
balance sheet of the dealer “should re 
flect the proper value of what remains 
on hand unsold.” Changes in value be 
cause of depreciation or deterioration 
of stock on hand should be taken inte 
consideration. Valuation at cost of de 
teriorated or depreciated goods “would 
be definite inflation of the inventory 
value.” 
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Advises Cautious Credit Policy for Future } Wa 
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Walk-Over Resumes 
Sales Conferences 


BrockToN, Mass.—After an interim 
of two years, because of the war, sales- 
men selling Walk-Over men’s shoes re- 
sumed their semi-annual! sales confer- 
ences recently, concluding with an ad- 
dress by Harold C. Keith, president of 
the Geo. E. Keith Company. 

Mr. Keith reviewed the company’s 
part in the war effort, in its manufac- 
ture of shoes for our armed forces, stat- 
ing that in every war since the Revolu- 
tion members of the Keith family had 
made shoes for this country’s fighting 
men. He promised that @very effort 
would be made to maintain quality re- 
gardless of the present difficult “eondi- 
tions. In spite of the fact that the big 
problem has been manufacturing, 
rather than selling, Mr. Keith pointed 
out that the company has continued its 
national advertising program and said 
this program would be strengthened in 
the peace years to come. 

Absent from the meeting were Myron 
L. Keith, honorary vice-president, and 
Lt. Jean Reed Keith, who -is in com- 
mand of a submarine chaser in the 
South Pacific. 

George H. Leach, vice-president, pre- 
sided, and summed up the highlights of 
the various meetings preceding the din- 
ner, Which was attended not only by the 
salesmen, but by the home office and 
factory executives. He introduced C. P. 
Hanly, president of the company’s ad- 
vertising agency, and H. O. Nadler, 
account representatives, who had par- 
ticipated in the program. 

Harold W. Copeland, sales manager, 
conducted a merchandise meeting at the 
Middleboro plant at which time the new 
line for Spring 1945 was presented by 
J. W. Horton and M. B. LaPlante. 
Other speakers were James T. Gormley, 
president of the Day Gormley Leather 
Co., and Dr. Joseph Lelyveld. 

Mr. Copeland also conducted the sales 
forum. The advertising session was in 
charge of D. E. Alexander, advertising 
manager. 





Darling Announces Display 
Design Contest 
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Bronson, MiIcH. — Realizing that 
many of the most practical display ideas 
come from men and women in retail 
stores, the L. A. Darling Company is 
offering prizes to encourage those regu- 
larly engaged in display work in any 
retail store to enter their ideas for the 
design of displays. 

All 32 prizes will be in U. S. War 
Bonds. First prize, $250 Bond; second 
prize, $200; third, $150; fourth, $100; 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth prizes, each 
$50; then 24 prizes of $25 Bonds. En- 
tries will be judged under the super- 
vision of Jess F. Maxwell, Darling chief 
designer. 

The contest closes Nov. 15. The rules 
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Rekease of 
WHITE BOVINE LEATHER 


VHLOHNMMA & 


WHITE... ALL THE WAY THROUGH 
NO ENAMEL TO CHIP 


GEORGE O. JENKINS CO. 
KLnlptr fibre Products 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS 





are: 1. All entries must be postmarked 
not later than midnight, Nov. 15, 1944; 
2. All sketches must be clearly drawn 
with dimensions indicated, and bear the 
entrant’s name, address, store name, 
and title; 3. All entries become the sole 
property of the L. A. Darling Company, 
without recourse; 4. The decision of 
the judges will be final. 

In announcing the contest, Trow- 
bridge H. Stanley, president of Darling, 
says, “We already have scores of post- 
war display designs in advanced stages, 
but we want to make sure that every 


display man or woman has an oppor- 





tunity to make his practical ideas be- 
come post-war realities.” 

Ideas may be submitted for metal, 
wood, or composition displays in the fol- 
lowing classifications: Pricing equip- 
ment (card holders and ticket holders) ; 
garment racks and costumers; nietal 
stands; base designs; variety store 
over-counter displays; counter bin 
hardware; novelty displays; construc- 
tion features only on mannequins and 
forms, such as arm (fittings, movable 
waist, base construction, and supports. 
All entries should be addressed to the 
L. A. Darling Company, Bronson, Mich. 
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Get this extra profit item 
into your store and on dis- 
play now, to take advantage 
of Colt National Advertis- 
ing which directs custom- 
efs to your store for Colt 
Saddle Soap, Your order 
will be shipped promptly. 


* nd don’t forget. . there'll be 
Cole Compal Beste a sie ae iawban 


COLT-CROMWELL 


610 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 10. mass 
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CHILDREN'S SHOES 
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The C. A. Haines 
Health Shoe 


for children have for many 
years been making friends with 





they are built to a standard, 
correctly designed and 
carefully made with the 
best possible materials. 
We refuse to lessen the 
quality of C. A. Haines 
shoes in order to make 
more of them. 


Because of the shortage of man power, 
we regret we cannot supply all of C. A. 
Haines shoes wanted by our customers. How- 
ever, we are servicing all on a fair quota 
basis to insure equal treat- 
ment. 


We look forward and are pre- 








SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Mfrs. 


508 S. Peoria St. Chicago 
Our Distributors 
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Air Minded Shoe Shine Shop 





Three minutes is the average time lt takes te shine a pair of shoes in the thy 
shine shop In Union Station, Chicage. The speed-up is made possible by the use ¥ 
x compressed air shining machines. 


Cuicaco, Int. — At Union Station 
here you can get a first-class shoe shine 
in three minutes flat — a 40 per 
cent saving in the most vital commod- 
ity we have during these war days— 
time. Ordinarily your best record is 
about five minutes—that’s with the fa- 
miliar cloth that beats out a tap-dance 
rhythm from the right hand of the 
operater and a waltz from the left. 

Compressed air, the power that is 
used in most industries for grinding, 

villing, chipping, lifting, ete., has 
found a new use in the modern shoe- 
shining parlor. 

In Chicago, the man behind this new 
idea is M. A. Eaton, veteran railroader 
who started his personal service shops 
17 years ago—after he would normally 
have retired. From a_ single shoe- 
shining shop, the business has grown 
to impressive proportions, having at its 
services almost anything the traveler 
might need to brighten his personality 
and appearance. Hat cleaning, shoe 
repair—even the repair of your failing 
brief-case—are among the many jobs 
you can have done while you wait for 
a train or a taxi. 












Most impressive, as well as most 
pealing, is the machine shoe-shing 
Mr. Eaton installed compressed air 
erated machines a little over a year 
in one of his many shops. Today 
air-operated machines are being j 
stalled as fast as they become avai 
in all the shops. 

The air also is used to dry 
blow out dirt from trouser cuffs, 
visors of uniform caps and in 
cases for brushing clothes. Air coma 
from the compressor which supplies tk 
hundreds of railroad needs around th 
station and is piped a half-mile ds 
tance, coming to the shop at 100 pound 
per square inch and cut down to # 
pounds for the air-operated shoe-shir- 
ing brushes. 

There are six air-driven machines i 
the shop pictured here. With ther 
mechanized shine brushes, better tha 
1,000 shines can be completed in: 
single day. Mr. Eaton was asked if 
people came into his shoe-shine shy 
through curiosity about the compresse 
air machines. “Yes,” he said, “bt 
more people come in because with th 
machines we give them a better jobin 
a hurry.” 





Fall Footwear Leads 
At Detroit Showing 


DETROIT, MicH.—Attendance at the 
first August Shoe Show in local history 
drew out a surprisingly large crowd, 
actually exceeding the earlier July 
show. Unusual was the attendance 
from upstate Michigan, some shoe re- 
tailers coming from as far away as 400 
miles, despite the hot weather. A sizable 
delegation of Ohio shoe merchants was 
also present, making this a two-state 
affair. 


Leading emphasis in the show was 
upon Fall footwear, despite the late 


date, indicating a continuation of th 
trend toward close “hand-to-moutl’ 
buying and low retail inventories 
Leader was clearly patent, which sil 
so rapidly that stocks were exhausted 
despite continuing demand. Suede ft 
lowed. Tan was a big color, in both lw 
and Cuban heels. 

Another significant note was a com 
paratively heavy sale of unrationé 
shoes. Reports of the possible end d 
shoe rationing, current in both publt 
and trade circles, had no apparent ¢ 
fect on buying plans of retailers, # 
though it appeared that they were bw 
ing for immediate turnover and not ™@ 
build inventories. 
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Shoe Man’s Son 
Made a Captain 


Swampscott, Mass. — Thomas H. 
Logan, Jr., son of Thomas H. Logan, 
retired shoe manufacturer, has been 

to the rank of captain some- 
where in France. Captain Logan is 
with the Amphibian Engineers and has 

ted in campaigns at Oran, 
Tunisia, Sicily and Salerno. Two 
months ago he was the sole survivor 
when his ship was torpedoed. 

Captain Logan entered the service in 
October, 1941, as a private. He attended 

ter school and was enrolled 
in officers’ training school, graduating 
in May, 1942. He has been overseas for 
two years. 





Make Non-Rationed Shoes 


Sr. Louis, Mo.——Another relatively 
new manufacturing concern in the St. 
Louis market making non-rationed 
shoes is Joy Shoemakers, Inc. The firm 
occupies modern, newly equipped fac- 
tory space of some 11,000 square feet. 
This concern is producing a line of in- 
fants’, children’s and misses’ play shoes 
and slippers. 

The business was organized last 
February by Jack Altman, who is presi- 
dent. Harvey Scholz is vice-president 
and superintendent. 





Hails 80th Anniversary 
Of House of Heywood 


Boston — Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, in a recent issue of 
their interesting publication, Industry, 
paid tribute to Heywood Boot & Shoe 
Company of Worcester on the occasion 
of its eightieth anniversary. 

Quoting Samuel R. Heywood, founder 
of the business, whose famous epigram, 
“No part of a first-class shoe, even if it 
is covered up, is trivial,” the article de- 
elared that, “adherence to this principle 
has brought the House of Heywood to 
its eightieth milestone this year. Eighty 
continuous years in any business, par- 
ticularly the shoe industry, is a badge 
of distinction as well as a most appro- 
priate occasion for the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts to salute this 
aristocrat among makers of men’s fine 
shoes. 

“The true test of a product is the 
respect it commands by the the dealers 
who sell it. The Heywood Boot & Shoe 
Company manufactures two distinct 
lines of footwear—the Heywood shoe 
for men and the Matrix shoe for men. 
They are sold today in every important 
city all over the United States, and also 
Cuba and the Hawaiian Islands, by out- 
Standing retailers who know, and in- 
sist upon, rea! shoe values for their cus- 
tomers.” 

Present officers of the company, in 
addition to Chester D. Heywood, presi- 
dent and treasurer, are listed in the ar- 
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ticle as S. Candler Dobbs, chairman of 
the board; Charles S. Hoar, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production and assist- 
ant treasurer; Edward A. Fargo, Jr., 
vice-president in charge of sales; B. S. 
Newell, a former vice-president and 
treasurer, retired in 1941 after serving 
the company 54 consecutive years. He 
now serves on the board of directors. 





Publish Directory 
Of Manufacturers 


Boston, Mass.—The 1945 edition of 
the Directory of New England Manu- 


‘facturers—listing 14,000 New England 


. 





For almost a quarter century Gro-Cord and Raw-Cord 
trade marks have meant QUALITY in shoe bottoms; they 
are still the best quality possible to manufacture. As time 
goes on, as restrictions governing manufacture are lifted, 
the famous soles and heels will again be made as they were 
in former years, of the best quality materials available, by 
craftsmen skilled in their trade, through many years of ex- 
perience. There will be new “faces” in the line; designs 
will of course be improved and you can look for, and expect, 
one of the finest lines of soles and heels on the American 
Market. We are making plans now and manufacturers will 
soon be advised of available numbers for Work Shoes, Play 
Shoes, Safety Shoes and Shoes for Oifice and Semi-dress 
wear. The new line will be complete in every detail. 


— 


THE LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL COMPANY 


OHIO 





manufacturing establishments, the 
names of major executives, products 
manufactured, capital rating and num- 
ber of employees—is now ready for 
distribution. 

The directory, published by the 
George D. Hall Co. of Boston, with the 
editorial cooperation of the New Eng- 
land Council, was established in 1935 
at the suggestion of the Council for the 
benefit of businessmen in the region, 
with the cooperation of the U. S. De- 
partment of State. Copies of the direc- 
tory are going this year for the first 
time to 100 embassies, legations and 
consulates -general throughout the 
world. 
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These proven popular sponges for the 
cleaning of SUEDE and GABARDINE 
shoes are now stocked'in black rubber 
only which can be used for all colors 
of suede shoes. $1.10 per dozen. 


LYONS & COMPANY 


120 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Quality Shoe Store Supplies for 44 Years 
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Veterans Observe Company Birthday BE 











Nashville, Tenn.—General Shoe Corporation observed its 20th birthday recent) 
with a luncheon and informal get-together ef all those who were with the compen 
when the late James Franklin Jarman founded it as the little Jarman Shoe Con. 
pany. All but two of the 20-year veterans are in the above group. Front rey, 
left to right: Mrs. Margaret Tudor, C. N. Reed, J. H. Lawson, general manager ¢ 
General Shoe; Maxey Jarman, president and son of the founder; W. H. Wemyn, 


executive vice-president; Sam Beals and Mrs. Pearl Jacobs. 


Back row, left & 


right: Charles Haden, R. L. Crabtree, B. E. Reed, Homer Bains, Ed Mcintyre, W. A 
Hill, Gene Richardson, Vernon Johnson, Horace Spain, Fred Moss, Frank Children, 
Layton Boyd, Harold Hughes and Jack Dowlin. 

Unable to be present at the 20-year luncheon were Robert Reed, superintenderi 
of the Gallatin, Tenn., plant, and J. D. Ray of the Hohenwald, Tenn., factory. 





Display Features Shoes 
Of Former Years 


BELOIT, Wis.—Shoes displayed in a 
show window of the Stanton Shoe Store 
as a portion of the recently ended Wis- 
consin State Historical convention at- 


tracted considerable favorable com- 
ment. 
The display consisted chiefly of 


ladies’ high top shoes, beginning with 
a pair dating back to 1888. There was 
a conservative pair of all-leather high 
tops of 1916 vintage with 17 eyelets. 
There was a slim shoe, resembling the 
Chinese instruments of foot torture. 
Oxfords from 1890 were shown, and 
were similar in appearance to styles of 
today, a two-toned shoe of 1914 was 
shown, and a kid boot of 1817. A cloth 
topped pair of 1915 vintage was bronze 
colored. Laced boots from 1916, and a 
pair of dancing pumps from 1916 com- 
pleted the collection belonging to 
Charles Wilson, La Salle, Illinois, for- 
mer owner of the Stanton Shoe Store. 





Increase Footwear 
Prices in Canada 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Footwear manufac- 
turers in Canada using bend leather 
for soles are permitted to increase their 
selling prices by a three per cent sur- 
charge instead of the one per cent al- 
lowed by an earlier order of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, G. G. 
Hodges, administrator of footwear, an- 
nounced recently. 





The order now completes within th 
industry an adjustment of prices hb 
gun last July when direct subsidies 
the Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corporation were discontinued and th 
resulting “squeeze” was distribute 
among the various branches of the ip 
dustry. 

Wholesalers are permitted to passa 
to their customers one-half of the sur 
charge, but no increases in retail prices 
are allowed. 

Mr. Hedges also announced that 
A-1060, setting prices for juvenile foot 
wear using Visole soling material, ha 
been amended along similar lines, with 
provisions added to ensure that th 
distributive trades absorb the “squeere’ 
equitably. 


Dressy Styles Featured 
At Market Week 


SAN Francisco, CaL.—The result 
of Fall Market Week for wholesalen 
held here recently indicate thi 
women’s styles are again featuring th 
glamorous mode. Buyers were prt 
ent from all parts of the country, asl 
one line of women’s dresses featurig 
brilliant colors and the use of malj 
beads and sequins was completely sd 
out-in the first few days. While shot 
were not stressed especially, San Frat 
cisco wholesalers reported increased it 
terest and visits from many out 
town buyers. 
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N. Y.’s LIVE WIRE JOBBER 
200 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Style to BLACK LIZARD SAN- © 
aati uaa BROWN LIZARD SAN- 
aatiiens ~ Vee BLACK PATENT SAN- | 


550—BLACK ARRABUCK SANDAL 
SIZES 4-8, 5-9 


AT ONCE DELIVERY 
18 OR 36 PAIR LOTS 
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Changes in Pittsburgh Store 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA.—After 18 years’ 
service with C. A. Verner Co., 249 Fifth 
Avenue, F. J. Lordan, formerly im 
charge of men’s and children’s shoes, 
has left to assume direction of these de- 
partments with Montgomery - Ward, 
New York. Verner’s staged a farewell 
testimonial banquet for Mr. Lordan at 
the Pittsburgh Congress of Olubs. It 
was attended by 65 Verner co-workers. 

Walter Nolan, formerly assistant in 
ladies’ shoes, has taken over the Budget 
First Floor department, an innovation 
here at Verner’s, and one which will 
cater to the style and budget-conscious 
younger woman. The price range is 
— to be maintained at $5.95- 

95. 

Meyer Rosenfeld is now in-charge of 
children’s shoes. and F. E. McGuire, 
who came to Verner’s three years ago 
from Stone and Thomas, Wheeling, will 
De in charge of higher-priced women’s 

oes. 


In New Location 

West Patm BgracH, Fia.—Butler’s 
Shoe Store has moved from the Comeau 
Building and is now operating from its 
new location at 824 Clematis Street. 
This was the site formerly occupied by 
Boyd Shoe Store. Sig Gunderson, who 
has been manager for the past 15 
years, remains in the same position. 
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Wins Recorder Cup 


New York—At the annual golf tour- 
nament of the Boot and Shoe Travelers 
Association of New York, held August 
3 at the North Hills Golf Club, Douglas- 
ton, L. L, William J. Wren won the 
third and final leg of the Boor AND | 


SHoe RecorRDER cup contest with a 
gross of 83, thus coming into perma- 
nent possession of the trophy. 

Other prizes were awarded to con- 
testants finishing with a net score not 
under 72 and not over 85. Following 
is the complete list of scores as re- 
corded: 


Gross Net 

H. W. Compton ..... 112 88 
de EG, wa be cso de dalede 103 77 
John Laycock athenaiea 98 $1 
SME pinw0.nesssssee 94 68 
Weds POE Rbeicectonede BB 70 
en, EL . wawiieomine tne 89 77 
W. _Kolkebeck 91 75 
GS ED we wow Seve 95 79 
it . n ee aden eed 93 79 
Se Wess» aes 0se ent 108 80 
» > Se aetRes 98 72 
T. Callahan ....... 7 85 
T. England 98 83 
Ss ED “sc Sve ovecws 95 85 
J. Puerling ..... 89 78 
Frank Donavan 77 66 
We EEE (a0 otc cbs ee eV Ue 116 86 
Geo. Daven 139 S4 
ee es ens 6. dade heen 109 84 
Ww 101 83 

G. Smith 106 76 
R. Emmett 94 76 
Gh. MD elects 102 76 
L. Carlin .. 91 81 
SOG TEEN... ccccccvecce 80 74 
T. Golden 82 73 
S. Bernstein 76 7¢ 
‘ Uo adal's « ve ckwee 98 84 

I Pn \.~ chutes akkeon 99 83 
I Leavy 101 &6 
OT Pee eee 105 22 
D. Hotaling 80 74 


D. MeO os. f.u05. be odethicd 100 76 


Canadian Exports Increase 


MONTREAL, CANADA. — Increased ex- 
ports from Canada of rubber baots and 
shoes are reported by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics which records that 
66,304 pairs, valued at $115,970 were 
exported in June this year, compared 
with 57,989 pairs, valued. at $61,973 in 
June, 1943, ' 

There were also exported 13,686 pairs 
of rubber-soled canvas shoes, valued at 
$9,845. In the previous June, none. were 
exported. Exports of rubber heels soar- 
ed from 8000 pairs; valued at $479-in 
June, 1948, to 162,954 pairs, valued at 
$16,365 last June. Also exported were 
7406 pairs of rubber soles, valued at 


$1,508, and 68,260 pounds of rubber | 


soling slabs, valued at $13,683, of which 
neither were exported in. June, 1943. 





Chain to Expand 


Detroit, MicH.—United Shoe Stores, 
Ine., which runs a local chain of :six 
stores, is planning on postwar expan- 
sion. Headquarters of the chain are 
now in the downtown store at 1437 
Randolph Street: Capitalization of the 
company, which iscorporated in Mich- 
igan, is being increased, to be prepared 
for expansion when the time is rip®. 
No definite sites ha¥e been selected, nor 
has the size of the program been an- 
nounced, . 
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BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


HOTEL 


As you know, the hotel you choose 
influences your friends. Give your- 
self the benefit of the Benjamin 
Franklin's great name. Enjoy a 
comfortable room, good service, 
and. food. 1200 outside rooms 


_ with combination tub-shower and 


circulating ice water. Rates from 
only $3.50 single, $5.50 double, 
$6.50 with. twin beds. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
‘Philadelphia's 

Finest Hotel 

George H. O'Neil 

Managing Director 
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own supports, write on your 
illustrated catalog. A. L. 
abs.. 1024 W. 7th St., Les 
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HYDE ATHLETIC SHOE CO. 
CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 





Heads Yacht Club 


CINCINNATI, OH10O—Arthur P. Sulli- 
van, shoe manufacturer and executive 
of the P. Sullivan Shoe Company with 
general offices in Cincinnati and prin- 
cipal plant at Georgetown, Ohio, has 
been elected commodore of the Ohio 
River Yacht Club. Mr. Sullivan, who 
is an inveterate yachtsman and has 
been associated with the Coast Guard 
volunteer auxiliary doing river patrol 
during the war, owns one of the speedi- 
est craft on the river. 

Stephen A. Schultz, associated with 
the A. B. Ratterman & Sons Company, 
leather goods dealers, was chosen trea- 
surer of the yacht club. 


Obituaries 


Mrs. Emma Perham Proetz 


St. Louis, Mo.—Mrs. Emma Perham 
Proetz, executive vice-president of 
Gardner Advertising Co., died recently 
after a year’s illness. She was 53. 

Mrs. Proetz was designated in 1937 
by Fortune Magazine as one of sixteen 
of “Ameriea’s most representative busi- 
ness women.” Her first job was with 
Dry Goods Economist, a Chilton pub- 
lication, in New York. She joined Gard- 
ner Advertising Co. in 1923, and in 1924 
and 1925 won prizes for distinguished 
individual advertisements for the firm. 
In 1928 she won the Edward W. Bok 
prize for the best national advertising 
campaign for a single product. In 1930 
she became vice-president in charge of 
all creative work in the St. Louis office 
of the company. 

Mrs. Proetz was one of ten outstand- 
ing St. Louis women chosen in a poll of 
representative men by the Women’s 
Advertising Club of which she formerly 
was president. She formed the local 
branch ef the Fashion Group and for 
a time acted as its director. 


W. L. Patton 


GREENVILLE, S. C. — W. L. Patton, 
president of Patton, Tilman & Bruce, 
died here recently. Mr. Patton was also 
president and treasurer of the People’s 
National Bank of Greenville. Patton, 
Tilman & Bruce is one of the oldest and 
most successful family shoe stores of 
South Carolina. 


Oscar Goldsmith 


CINCINNATI, OHI0O—Oscar Goldsmith, 
former secretary of the P. Goldsmith 
Sons Company, athletic goods manu- 
facturers now part of the merged Mac- 
Greger-Goldsmith, Inc., died recently 
in Los Angeles, Cal. He retired from 
active business in 1927 after 30 years 
of service and had resided in Los An- 
geles. 

He leaves his widow, Mrs. Frances 
Goldsmith, a son Philip H. Goldsmith; 
two sisters, Mrs. William C. Cowen and 
Mrs. Camille Goldsmith and four broth- 
ers, Alfred, Edgar J., Hugo and Emil 
B. Goldsmith, all executives associated 
with the management of the Mac- 
Gregor-Goldsmith, Inc. 


Jack E. Schultz 


Detroit, Micu.—Jack E. (Joe) 
Schultz, 34, Detroit shoe man, was re- 
ported killed in action in France re- 
cently. He was a sergeant in the in- 
fantry and participated in the Battle 
of Cherbourg. He received a Presiden- 
tial citation for valor in service. 


Mr. Schultz started with the Shep. 
man Shoe Shop, operated by Fred 
Sherman, remaining with them for 
years. Two years ago, he left to o 
his own store, the Mercury Boot She 
which was run by a manager after hi; 
induction into the Army nine months 
ago. 

He is survived by his widow. Mr 
Schultz was well-known here as an ar. 
dent bowling fan. 


Desha Frankel 


CINCINNATI, OHI0—Desha Frankel, 
48, proprietor of the Clark Shoe Com. 
pany here, died recently following a 
heart atack several days previously, He 
was a veteran of World War I and 
was a Mason and member of Wise Tem. 
ple Congregation. 

He leaves his widow, Mrs. Sally 
Frankel; a son, Robert; a daughter, 
Mrs. Joseph Cusher; his mother, Mrs. 
Bertha Frankel and a brother, Jerome 
Frankel, all of Cincinnati. 


Frederick W. Eager 


MANCHESTER, N. H. — Frederick W. 
Eager, 74, formerly a salesman for the 
Beckwith Box Toe Manufacturing Co. 
in Boston, died recently. He was a na- 
tive of North Adams, Mass., and lived 
for many years in Cambridge, Mass. 
For the past three years, he had resided 
in Allenstown, near here. ; 

He is survived by his widow, Georgia 
F. Eager, of Allenstown. 


John Rung 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—John Rung, 56, of 
St. Louis, Mo., International Shoe Co. 
representative, was stricken with a 
heart attack and died here recently. 
Accompanied by Patrick J. Sweeney, 
A. E. Diessel and A. W. Groerisch, also 
International Shoe Co. representatives, 
Mr. Rung and his companions had just 
finished dinner. The four were stand- 
ing in front of the restaurant when Mr. 
Rung was stricken and slumped to the 
walk. 

International Shoe Co. factory offi- 
cials and Mr. Rung’s family in St. 
Louis were called. Remains were 
taken to St. Louis to await funeral ar- 
rangements. 

Mr. Rung is survived by his widow 
and one son in service who had just 
won a citation. 


Shoe Salon Divided 


SEATTLE, WAsH.—Mr. Osborne Mil- 
ler, Frederick and Nelsons’ No. 1 shoe 
man, and in charge of all merchandis- 
ing of men’s women’s and children’s 
shoes in this store, has separated the 
play shoes and the main shoe salon. 

Mr. Miller has made this Play Shoe 
Shop very attractive. The light green 
coloring, benches, trees and general out- 
door lighting effects, blend in with the 
gay play shoes and sandals. 
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for Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX. 
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dozen. 






This famous specific for Athlete’s Foot quickly 
relieves intense itching; kills the fungi it contacts; 
helps heal the red, raw, cracked or peeling skin 
between the toes and on the feet. Stock up at once 
on Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX—in both Liquid and 
Ointment form. Retails at 50c; wholesale $4.00 


Nationally advertised in leading magazines 
and newspapers on a bigger scale than ever. 


THE SCHOLL MFG.CO., Inc. 


213 W. Schiller St.. Chicage + 62 W. 14th St., New York 


ron excaumce we eos wan reooucnion 










Providence Stores Report 
Better Business 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—In most stores re- 
tail shoe business is better than last 
year at this time, although a few stores 
report the situation as only fairly good. 
The release of some shoes from ration- 
ing for the current period has boosted 
sales in all stores, especially in the 
popular priced stores. While some of 
these stores have been doing more than 
half of their business in non-rationed 
items, this percentage has risen to near- 
ly 75 per cent for the time being. Aside 
from the releases, these stores appear 
to be doing their big volume in non-ra- 
tioned play shoes of various types. 

Generally, everything is selling. One 
retailer went through the daily sales 
sheets to come to the conclusion that 
everything from play shoes to early fall 
suedes are selling well. A number of 
stores report open, ventilated suedes 
and fabric suedes are selling very well. 
Walking types in black and brown are 
going well. Whites have been, and are, 
selling well, with some stores more on 
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hand than anticipated at the first of 
the season. One large store has only 
pairs left after a good season on them. 
Whites and brown and whites were 
alike popular. 

Fall stock is coming in slowly and re- 
tailers are generally at a loss to make 
Plans very much ahead. 
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Men’s Department Moved 
In Seattle Store 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Bon Marche is 
making some changes in two of the 
main floor shoe departments. 

Frank Sullivan, shoe buyer for the 
main floor shops, is supervising the re- 
modeling job and moving the men’s shoe 
department to a location closer to the 
men’s furnishings. Mr. Sullivan thinks 
that this will be a great deal more con- 
venient for the shoppers. He is in- 
stalling new furnishings, fixtures and 
equipment throughout. He is also hav- 
ing a new slipper booth made and set 
up in the women’s main floor salon. 

Both of these shops will be ready 
sometime during August. 

Pat Hannig, assistant manager and 
buyer for these shops, reported that al- 
though the Bon Marche had experi- 
enced a very large business and turn- 
over in white shoes, they are still able 
to accommodate customers in this linc. 

Mrs. Janet Flewn, head of the chil- 
dren’s shoes in the down stairs store at 
the Bon Marche, stated that excellent 
reports are being turned in from cus- 
tomers who have bought children’s shoes 
with plastic soles. 





Store Contributes to 
Salvation Army Fund 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Star-Salva- 
tion Army Penny Ice Fund received its 





<XTRA PROFITS 


RIGHT UNDER YOUR NOSE! 


Fyou aren’t featuring Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX for Athlete's 
I Foot in your store, you're missing out on one of the 
most profitable, biggest-in-demand foot reliefs today! 
;.- Now—of ALL times—when every additional sale of 
merchandise helps make up the restricted volume in 
shoes—you should be cashing in on the heavy demand 




















biggest single boost with receipt of a 
check for $744.04 representing 1 per 
cent of July sales by the Marott Shoe 
Store. The check, signed by George J. 
Marott, store president, represented the 
firm’s annual contribution to the fund. 

In a letter accompanying the gift to 
the fund, Mr. Marott wrote: We con- 
sider this to be a most worthy cause 
and hope our contribution will be of 
some encouragement to you to continue 
your efforts to bring much needed re- 
lief to the underprivileged and sick of 
our community.” 

During the month of July each year 
1 per cent of all sales is set aside by 
the Marott store and turned over to the 
Penny Ice Fund to assist in the work 
of providing ice during the hot Sum- 
mer months to the city’s needy, the ill 
and shut-ins. 


Black Selling in San Jose 


San Jose, CALIF.—Black shoes are 
popular with San Jose women for dress 
occasions according to many retailers 
here, with an increased volume of sales 
anticipated. 

Hart’s Shoe Shop is devoting public- 
ity and display to women’s black suede 
shoes which are selling at $6.95 a pair. 

Bloom’s, Herold’s, and many other 
shoe retail stores here report a popu- 
lar demand for both black patent and 
suede. 
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LARGEST SELECTION 
OF TOP GRADE SHOES 


SPECIALISTS IN BETTER GRADE 
SHOES FROM 15 LEADING 
ST. LOUIS FACTORIES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - CHILDREN'S 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
While in town "'C" Weil 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 
1326 WASHINGTON AVE. 











OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


ys of Ts 


AT A PRICE 


MOSINGER BROS. 


~ 1235 WASHINGTON AvE., St. Louts, Mo. 








Women's Shoes From 
Americas Top Sources 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 














79 Reade St., New York 7, N. Y. 











Takes Sales Office 


‘Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Sid Minster, 
West Coast representative of the Bates 
Shoe Company, has taken suite 507 in 
the Hass Building for his permanent 
headquarters. 





Opens Juvenile Store 


Derrait, MIcH.—A new juvenile 
store under the name of Jack and Jill 
Children’s Shoes has been opened at 
8952 Grand River Avenue by Ernest 
Golumbia, former manager of a Bond 
Clothes store in the same neighbor- 
hood. Store is at the center of Detroit’s 
major Northwestern shopping center. 

The store carries a general line of 
children’s wear, running from infants 
to about age fourteen. The shoe de- 
partment fiow specializes in soft sole 
shoes only, but plans to establish a gen- 
eral children’s shoe line after the war. 


| Pay Tribute to American Rayon Industry 





New York. — Gotham Gold Stripe paid a tribute to the rayon Industry of 
America for the job it is doing in this war and for its achievements in producing 
rayon hosiery. These windows appeared in the company’s store in Rockefelle 

Center, here. 


Bulletin Illustrates Shoes 
For Women Workers 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor recently issued a supple- 
mentary bulletin, “Safety Shoes for 
Women Workers,” Supplement to Spe- 
cial Bulletin 3. It consists of a series 
of six photographs of correct work 
shoes for women engaged in various 
types of heavy war industries. The 
shoes illustrated comprise a welder’s 
boot; an oxford with steel toe and 
chrome-tanned sole for protection 
against both water and oil; another ox- 
ford with steel toe and cord sole for 
use in areas exposed to heat; the same 
shoe, not illustrated, suggested with a 
neoprene sole for use on eily floors; a 
shoe with sturdy construction, good 
support, low heels and closed toes, but 
without steel toe, for women doing 
bench work; another oxford with spe- 
cial soles made to prevent penetration 
of oil and, to a certain extent, acid- 
proof; another steel toe shoe shown 
with a heavy beam falling on it to il- 
lustrate the necessity of toe protection 
for workers in factories, steel mills, 
shipyards, and railroad yards. Under 
the photograph of the welder’s boots 
detailed information is given as to their 
uses.. Recommended for wear in such 
piaces as shipyards and machine shops, 
they are designed to protect the ankles 
against burns from flying sparks or 
pieces of hot metal. They should al- 
ways be worn with leggings, according 
to these recommendations. Spats should 
be worn as well if the boots are laced, 
especially where there is danger of 
burns from molten metal. Steel box 


toes guard the wearer from falling ob- 
jects. 

In a recent release, the Women’s Bu- 
reau quotes figures to show the need 











for special attention and care of the 
feet of women workers. In a clinical 
study of 1,000 cases it was found that 
there were 15 women with foot trouble 
to every man with the same affliction, 
33 per cent of the women examined had 
abnormalities of the forefoot. 20 per 
cent had flat feet. About one-third had 
severe corns, ingrowing nails, arthritis 
or other conditions. Many of those 
with forefoot deformities were under 
30 years of age. The Bureau is con- 
vinced that the shoes women wear when 
at work probably have more effect on 
their. comfort, efficiency, productivity, 
general health and safety than any 
other single item of clothing. 





Add Misses’ Line » 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—The Supreme 
Shoe Co. has added a line of misses’ 
(12% to size 3) rationed casuals to 
their regular line. These are made with 
open toes, in both closed heels and open 
heels and in oxford, sandal and pump 
patterns, 





Opens Own Store 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—H. G. Ledbetter, 
who has been buyer and manager of 
the shoe department at the J. B. Ivey 
& Company store for the last 15 years, 
opened a new shoe store, Ledbetter’s, 
recently. The store specializes in chil- 
dren’s shoes, although women’s shoes, 
handbags and hosiery are carried. 

The building occupied by Ledbetter’s 
has been renovated. The front of the 
store is arranged in a parlor effect in 
navy blue and beige. All the merchan- 
dise is stocked in the rear. All shoes 
sold will be fitted by X-ray. 

Mrs. W. T. Patton, who has been 
with Ivey’s shoe department for the 
last ten vears, is assistant manager. 
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Washington News 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84] 


must be a price in line with the maximum prices for re- 
Jated types, qualities and grades of leather. However, in 

case the maximum price must be “in line with the 
general level of prices of leather prevailing during the 
period between November 6, 1941, and December 6, 1941, 
inclusive, giving consideration to the relative market value 
‘of each type, quality and grade of leather and the class of 

t to whom sold.” 

As an example, sole leather scrap from which top pieces 
and heel lifts had been cut would obviously not have the 
same potential cutting value as the scrap in its original state 
and therefore should be sold at a correspondingly lower 





PrThe methods for pricing all types of scrap leather are 

‘ given in the schedule. However, any seller who is not 
certain that his prices are correct should apply immediately 
to the Office of Price Administration, Hides, Leather and 
Fur Branch, Washington 25, D. C., for assistance in deter- 
mining his proper maximum price. 








* + 
ae Washington Newsreel 
of the _. [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52] 


id. that sale shoe dealer bought two or three million pairs of shoes, 
trouble he might be speculating somewhat. 


aa * * * 
20 per “Still, I don’t think it would be wise to shut them 


rd had (speculators) out entirely because the regular fellows might 





thritis not offer what you think the property is worth, that is, the 

on regular shoe wholesalers. There is always, of course, the 

ae, possibility, if you provide that you shall deal only with 

whes the regular commercial channels of trade, that there might 

set on be some collusion. 

tivity, “So that if the wholesale shoe dealer offered $2.25 a 

. any pair for the shoes, and that was the most you could get 
from any of the wholesale shoe dealers, and some fellow 
came along who wasn’t a regular shoe dealer and offered 
$3 a pair for them, I would think that it is in the interests 
of the Government to sell them to him. 

reme 

isses’ ~ * . ®. @.c®@ 

ls to “T don’t think we should draw the act, or that we should 

with draw our regulations in such a way that wegre absolutely 

Poe, tied to refusing to trade with people of that kind.” 

ump Members of the shoe trade are best fitted to draw their 
ewn conclusions from this statement of policy by the man 
who has been designated to supervise the disposal of this 
country’s wartime surpluses. 

er i * * 

Ne The Dr. Schimmel, who recently created a stir in the 

ars, Senate when he appeared on the Senate floor during a 

er’s, discussion of the Kilgore “give away the country” unem- 

shil- ployment compensation bill is the same individual who 

0es, téstified at the hearing before Senator Kilgore’s committee 
on the treated sole problem last winter. This man who 

pri. supposedly authored the Kilgore bill and has been linked 

7 _ with the CIO, allowed a CIO representative. and various 

a consumer groups full rein at the shoe hearing in support 

wat of cost-of-living claims, while reputable shoe men who 
appeared in the best interests of the trade were effectively 

een muzzled, The staff of the committee headed by Dr. Schim- 

the _mel also held back on making the proceedings of that 





unfair hearing public until the furor had- died down. 
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-SALESMEN WANTED 


SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 





Essential Workers need Release Statements 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 





Saas SALESMEN, Live Wires only, 
for complete Line Slipper and Playshoes, 
also specialty items, medium prices. Terri- 
i Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Dakota, South Dakota. North Carolina, 
i Montana, Wyoming. 


East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 





SHOE SALESMAN WANTED BY MANU- 
FACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE to 
sell Sideline of Work Shoes on commission 
basis. Address #273, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N.°2. 





SALESMEN WANTED, WITH FOLLOW- 
ING, FOR LINE of Women’s House Slip- 
pers and Playshoes. BOX 147, BAY SHORE, 
NEW YORK. 





SALESMAN WANTED: To carry a side line 
of Women’s, Men’s and Children’s Soft and 
Hard Sole Slippers for the South and South- 
west territory. Volume users our specialty. Ad- 
dress #277, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SHOE SALESMAN—SIDELINE—To intro- 
duce a newly developed adjustable Arch Sup- 
port to the Shoe Stores. Now building a per- 
manent and nationwide selling organization 
Many territories available. Large commission 
basis. Pocket size sample. Write immediately 
advising Lines you are now carrying; territory 
covered, and years of experience. LIGHT 
STEP ‘APPLIANCE comran. 817 WASH- 
INGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI. 





SALESMEN CALLING ON SHOE STORES, 
interested in sideline of Natienally known, 
adjustable Arch Supports. Li 1 commissions. 
Communicate with KEYS SHOE ARCH COM- 
PANY, 1221 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
19, N. ¥ 





IDELINE SALESMEN WANTED: On com- 

mission basis only, for non-rationed shoes; 
Play Shoes and House Slippers; carried in 
stock. All territories now open. Address #287. 
care Boot Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





POSITION WANTED 





NATIONALLY KNOWN MANUFACTURER 


with headquarters in Boston, has open- 
ing for Salesman between 25 and 35 
This position will require promotional 
work among the retail shoe trade and 
large industrial plants—also selling to 
shoe factories. No territorial assign- 
ment, but working out of Boston 
throughout general territory East of 
Mississippi. Experience in shoe indus- 
try not essential. Special considera- 
tion given returned Service men. 


Address: =a. BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd Street New York 17, W. Y. 











SPLENDID POST-WAR TIE-UP AVAIL- 

ABLE AT ONCE for capable men with 
expanding manufacturer of Men’s Medium 
Grade Goodyear Welt Dress Shoes. Territories 
now being assigned. Give all facts. Address 
#278, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





SIDELINE SALESMEN, live wires only, for 
complete Line Slipper and Playshoes, also 
specialty items, medium prices. Territories 
open: Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, North in. 
Ohio, Kentucky, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming 
Address #266, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





T2 CARRY SHORT LINE OF HIGH 
GRADE CHILDREN’S PLAY SHOES 
AND SLIPPERS; California construction. 
Sizes 4 to 8, 8% to 11%, 12 to 3. Topline, 
i shoes. Minimum effort 
ye to aoe these shoes. Territories open— 

of the country. JOY SHOE- 
MAKERS. INC., 608 North 21st Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 








MANAGER, NOW IN CHARGE 
OF ONE OF CHICAGO'S” LEADING 
SHOE SALONS, desires position as Buyer 
or Manager-Buyer in high grade opera- 
tion, either Chain, Department Store or 
Independent Shoe Store. Age 35, mar- 
ried, 15 years’ experience; 12 years with 
present employers. Willing to go any- 
where. 

Address Box # BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 

1221 Leeust St. Lovie 3, Missouri 














M ANAGER—BUYER, 30 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ENCE Buying, Selling, Merchandising 
Medium and High Priced Men’s, Women’s, 
Children’s Footwear. Expert fitter; executive 
Orthopedic background. Familiar all branches 
of the business. Draft exempt; presently em- 
ployed. Address #274, care Boot & Shod 
_— 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 





Se 5 gg meet ENTHUSIASTIC SHOE- 
MAN, forty-six years of age; seventeen 
years selling Medium and Better Grades of 
Men’s, and Women’s Shoes, also Children’s. 
Dependable. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address #288, care Boot & Shoe 
a aa 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
we We 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


W ANTED TO BUY FAMILY SHOE 
STORE: Individual will fey .c cash for store 

located in Michigan or Illinois. 

$50,000 or more. Address Box 

Root & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 

New York 17, N. Y. 








SHOE STORE WANTED, doing business 
within 100 miles of New York. Invest 
$5,000. Address #279, care Boot & Shoe 
he ee 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 


a“. 

































































For all 
box number is desired 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisement 
75 cents. adv 


words should be added for the address. 


advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
im advance. 


x Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office 10 days preceding publication date. = 


is 4 cents per word for all 
ertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum Se nS. 
in all other cases each 
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FOR SALE tact 2 
agem 
LADIES FULL FASHIONED Hosteny, confi 
and seconds of  addre 
MAGNOLIA HOSIERY COMPANY, 35 NW. 
Third Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. —_—_—_ 
a, 
FOR SALE, CHICAGO: 
. SHO! 
TWO MEN'S SHOE STORES Guaran 
in principal outlying business a with 0 
with favorable oases. Owner declren and co 
to retire. age be 
Inquiries invited, month. 
Address: Box £268, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER Mi 
209 South State Street, Chienge 4, Illinois et | 
el ——— 
HICAGO FAMILY SHOE STORE: N 
C west side; _ Modern Front; Fully cauleal ATTEN? 
ready for b . MEN 
cash buys stock, all jo lease with reason. Health Si 
able rent. Must go West because of health. tailing ¢x 
Act quickly. Address #280, care Boot & Shoe responsibi 
Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17 mare Opes 
N.Y ‘Bf eal prof 
properly 
Q UR LEASE EXPIRES SEPTEMBER 3), eo 
1944, and not being able to get a new - Gomment 
we have decided to sell our entire stock of §POT S! 
Men’s, Boys’, Women’s and Children’s Shoes ase, Dan 
and Bed Room Slippers; also Men’s and 
Ladies’ Hosiery, and most all Furniture and OE S 
Fixtures, at Public Auction, to the highest S# $50 
bidder, on Wednesday, September 6th, at | OF THE 
P.M., at 600 High Street, Portsmouth, Va. week 
Our Men’s Shoes retail $4,00 to $7.50; Ladie’ ff Shug 
$3.00 to $6.00. Stock in very good condition 
and will inventory about $17,000. The store 7 
will be closed Tuesday and Wednesday, Septem XPER 
ber Sth and 6th for your inspection of the owen 
stock. Wonderful opportunity to run a Sale Shop. Px 
as no shoe sales have been run here for the ous of se 
last three years. Terms of sale, Cash. DRAKE 
SHOE STORE, H. T. Drake, Owner man, W1 
ac. Add 
10 East 
ATTENTION Essenti 
WOMEN’S NOVELTY SHOE RETAILERS XPER 
Fast Growing, Responsible and Expanding Shes Eran 
} EE stores in good Lines of 
Chicago and 3 
win ascume beam “an Teplice confidential. Br- wd Chil 
cellent bank references. York Cit; 
Address Box #286 BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER are Boo 
209 South State Street, Chicage 4, If) Street, 2 
EN’S, BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ Tennis o [CALEC 
Gymnasium Shoes. Interested in any num Feature 1 
ber of pairs. Send size sheet and price to— Shoes. ( 
BUDD’S GOOD SHOES, SOMERSET, PA. Biome 4 
fornia, 
CASH PAID FOR aia 
SHOE STORES ONE 
CLOSE OUTS, JOB LOTS eo seer 
ASSUMED and chil 
mB. SABIN Alabama, 
98 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 7, N.Y.) Bo sles 
elephene WOrth 2-2515 Recorder. 
N.Y. 
EXPER 
ELIN 
undieplexed advertisements. fdlowine 
and Otta 
od Ret 
and slipp 
Address : 
Quebec, 
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WANTED SHOE EXECUTIVE 
Young, growing, Middle Western Shoe Manufacturing Company specializing in 
Children’s non-rationed, slip-lasted, California type construction desires to con- 
tact able Shoe Executive as General Manager. Production experience and man- 
agement ability essential. State age, experience and other pertinent facts in full 
confidence. Opportunity to invest if desired. Our organization knows of this ad. 
‘address: Box #285, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
win ons PRODUCTION MAN—FOREMAN 
SHOE SALESMEN OR SALESWOMEN } 
Guaranteed om — ——- Thoroughly experienced Athletic 
n ° rk on : 
oP commission, Our salesmen aver- Leather Accessories, such as Gloves, 
age between $350.00 and $500.00 a Balls, etc. Good post-war opportunity. 
month. STORE . Address: Box #284, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
js FORT STREET, HONOLULU, T. H. 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
TTENTION, RETAIL SHOE SALES st 
ATTEN: There is a wonder ful in LINE WANTED 
Health Spot Shoe Shops for with shoe re- 
tailing experience who capable of assuming 
msponsibility and taking complete charge of SHOE SALESMAN COVERING WESTERN 
gore Unlimited earnings under lib NEW YORK STATE for the past twenty- 
eal eeetecering pien. Ability to &t shoes five years, complete knowledge of retailing, 
properly and friends of customers are wholesale and manufacturing, steady and re- 
qualifications. Here's chance te cap- liable, prefer a manufacturer’s complete line or 
on your ability. Persons in war work specialty line. Address #283, care Boot & 
« essential activity mot considered without Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
matement of availability. Address: LTH York 17, N. Y¥. 
§POT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Industrial Ave- 
ase, Danville, Illinois. 

ANTED BY SALESMAN WITH ES- 
ag pg Oy TABLISHED TRADE IN Southern terri- 
OF THE SOUTH. a. $50.00 | Sirs “Yor ‘volume scoomyts.” Radvees #281, 

ord : joes or ume ees , 
ly ages The Guarantee Shoe Co.. care & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Antonio, Texas. Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ee EhCED — —peey x for 
better en’s, Women’s and Children’s 
Shop. Prefer young married man who is desir- 
ws of settling down in Central New Jersey. DEPARTMENTS WANTED 
Excellent opportunity for capable, conscientious 
man. Write full details experience, age, salary, SHOE OPERATOR—featuring Women's Nov- 
ac. Address #275, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, elty and Corrective Shoes to retail at $4, $5 
10 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. and $6. Interested in Shoe ‘ 
ments in or i 
located petodity Middle West. Address 
Box #258, care & Shoe Recorder, 209 
LINE WANTED State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
Essential Workers need Release Statements 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WITH 
LARGE FOLLOWING wants Factory 
lines of Shoes and Slippers for Men, Women 
wd Children. Office and Showroom in New 
York City, Marbridge Building. Address #265, 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 


are 
Street, New York 17, N. ¥. 





(ALIFORNIA—PROMINENT SALESMAN, 

BEST CONNECTIONS, desires Factory 
Feature Lines of Men’s, Women’s and Juvenile 
Shoes. Commission. ress: SAL " 
jm Ayres Avenue, Los Angeles 34, Cali- 












SALESMAN, EMPLOYED 22 YEARS BY 

ONE OF LARGEST SHOE FIRMS wants 
manufacturer’s better grade line of rationed 
% non-rationed shoes and sandals for women 
and children in Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama. Excellent reference. Owing to cut 
im sales can give greater part of time to an- 
wher line. Address #276, care Boot & Shoe 
pe. 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 








EXPERIENCED, WELL KNOWN TRAV- 
ELING SALESMAN, 52 years of age; in 
ted health; past all military ages: with large 
i icularly in Montreal 


in parti 
and Ottawa; best connections with 
Department 


in 

> 

man . Hi Ss. 
Address: 3553 Sheeter Street, Montreal, Prov. 
Quebec, Canada. 


September 1, 1944 





























WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 
CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 N. 4th St., Philadel 
Phone Leo 








SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 
te 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 

established 


108-110 Duane Street, New Yori 
hone: WOrth 2-5877 and S878 and S878 


SHOES BOUGHT 


Men's Women's Children's 


BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 


79 Reade St.. New York 7, N. Y. 
Quality Shoe Deciers 

















OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


Sh ed 


BOUGHT AT FAIR PRICES 


MOSINGER BROS. 
1235 WASHINGTON AvE., St. Louis, Mo. 





Home on Furlough 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Pvt. Earl Thiele, 
former employee of the Freeman Shoe 
Corp., when he entered the armed 
forces March 22, was in Beloit recently 
on furlough. Thiele had been stationed 
in Georgia. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 











1235 Washington Avenve—St. Louis, Mo. 


TOP PRICES FOR YOUR SURPLUS BETTER GRADE SHOES 
convert into cash and ration currency 


YOUR NAME PROTECTED .. . WRITE — WIRE OR PHONE 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE SHOES FOR 15 YEARS 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 











WE BUY 
SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
OF BETTER GRADE SHOES 
FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 


SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


YOUR NAME AND BRAND 
PROTECTED 


IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
“The House of Jobs” 
89 READE STREET 

New York City 





Phone BARCLAY 1-788. 














SELL YOUR JOB LOTS 


SAM CAMITTA & SONS 
95 Reade St.. New York 13, N. Y. 
FOREMOST SHOE BUYERS SINCE 1906 























SHOE STORES 
saRse & CEASAR 


Pr je hie , 




















« MARiet ‘ 












FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 





ATTENTION!! 


RETAILERS AND CANCELLATION STORES 


NOW ON HAND 


HIGH GRADE WOMEN’S NOVELTY SHOES 


$8.95 Retailers and Up. All Current Styles 


GOOD SIZE RUNS — PRICED RIGHT 


Also Many Famous Branded Lines 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





Jimmy SALZMAN SuHoe Co. 


45 WEST 34th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


JOBBERS OF FINE SHOES 
OPPOSITE McALPIN HOTEL 


gs 








FIT COMES FIRST 


with the original 
SHOE DOCTOR SHRINKERS 


Reijer type device 


FOOT COMFORT asily 
provided for hard-to-fit or 
abnormal feet. Gur Shoe 
Doctor Shrinkers when used 
with our specially pre 
pared fluids, give the 
proper fit to shoes which 
fit large around the top, 
slip at the heel, or gap at 
the sides.. Any fullness or 
wrinkles in jeather or fab- 
ric are easily shrank with- 


Curved type iron out harm. 
Special combination offer $32.50 (fluids 
included in above prices). 


fend your order or write for detail information. 


E. C. SMELTZER CO. 


121 E. Sist Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Review of the Retail Trade 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66] 


Some questioning of better grade re- 
tailers regarding quality in shoes made 
in 1944 compared with those produced 
in 1940 brought out the fact that the 
decline in quality has not been very 
great in the upper price brackets. One 
buyer for a large women’s department 
considered that quality was off only 15 
per cent as compared with 30 per cent 
in 1943. Both percentages were based 
on 1940 as a standard. This same mer- 
chant rated the quality in play shoes 
as only 50 per cent of 1940 standards. 
The buyer for men’s and children’s 
play shoes in this same store expressed 
the lowering in quality in terms of 
prices. “They cost four times too 
much,” is how she expressed it. In 
general, the group of retailers selling 
high grade shoes had only praise for 
the maintenance of quality of ma- 
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FIT BETTER TO SELL BETTER 
with: the better BRANNOCK 


Scientific heel-to-ball, heel-to-toe 
and width measurements instantly 


made with The BRANNOCK 
DEVICE.’ Universally used, in 
majority of American shoe 
stores,—by Army and Navy shoe 
fitters—and in global service. 


Adult Model for men and women 
$15.00 


Junior Model for children $12.50 


Available at special cooperative price if 
ordered through certain shoe manufacturers 
—for this list and full deteils write te . . 


co 


THE BRANNOCK DEVICE 


2, NEW Y 











terials and workmanship in the shoes 
in the higher price brackets. At the 
same time, almost without exception, 
they admitted that there had neces- 
sarily been some lowering of quality. 
One retailer considered that this was 
due almost entirely to the lack of a 
sufficient number of experienced work- 
ers at the factories. 


Named Coast Representative 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Helene Kelley 
is representing Springstep, Inc. of New 
York in the Denver West territory. Her 
permanent headquarters are at 6532 
W. Olympic Boulevard, here. 


PHONE WISCONSIN 7-5520 a 
V ADVERTISING, 
j Bg . 
ws Cippiigs 


—here's how to get 


More Business! | 


HE Vincent ogy ® Idea Ciepiog 

Service has over 2,000 satisfied use 

Each order filled accordl to =a ' 
you want; wholesalers usually request 
best retail ads; manufacturers usually 
want ads of competitive brands. 

You will find that a study of newspaper 
ed clippings is the quickest and least ex 
pensive way to keep in touch with what's 
going on. 

Use coupon below to learn more about 
this valuable service and the special short ~ 
term tricl offer. No obligation, of course. 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO, 


Werld’s Largest Advertising Service Organization — 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 
Please tel! _ more about your news 

paper ad clippi service and special 

short term trial offer. 











To Make Leather Helmets 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—A new cone ; 
the Manchester Helmet Co., of wii 


‘Maxwell E. Duckoff, shoe manuf 


ing executive, is general manager, & 
started the manufacture of leather 
mets for the Army on the ground fle 
of the old Cohas factory on Willow 
Street. In addition to his new pom 
Mr.: Duckoff will continue to serve a 
general manager of the Louis H. Sab 
vage and Salvage-Molloy Shoe Com 
panies in this city. 

The most modern machinery has beet 
installed in the new plant, each unit 
having its own motor and el 
facilities, so that a breakdown of ¢ 
machine does not affect production & 
the others. At present, production 
set for 1,000 helmets a day. The 
is reported to have a definite post- 
program which will provide many 


Boot and Shoe Reco 





